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Céunty of Lethbridge residents 
À losing counselling services of- 

À through the Barons-Eureka- 
pr Family and Community 

Services. 

decision was reached dur- 
Sing affpecial meeting of the region- 
board last Tuesday, after 
y officials affirmed its posi- 
ifn to’ reduce funding to the 
Egency and redirect the social ser- 
vices balance to its own operating 
“budget. 
“I was confident council would 
change its decision,” stated FCSS 
chairman Bob Grbavac, disappoint- 
ed the board was faced with slash- 
ing services to the rural residents. 
“But they held to a different philo- 
sophical viewpoint.” 

He advised board members 
county council said they did not 
want programming to children 
eliminated and had no problem 
with FCSS charging user fees to its 
residents. 

Under the county financial plan 
they will turn over $81,200 — a re- 
duction of $32,000 for 1995-96. In 


on grain 
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in Picture Butte July 31. 
Elevator manager 


Holland-bound! 


sary of the liberation of Holland from the 
Nazis during the Second World War. The 
plane tickets for the trip were provided by 
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Nobleford veteran Ed Sanderson says good- Eten 
bye to southern Alberta as he boards a bus inevitable: 


bound for Calgary International Airport 


a 
ALTA LEGISLATU LIBRARY 
216 LEG. BLDG. 
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A Picture Butte tradition will 
come to an end when the Alberta 
Wheat Pool closes its grain elevator 


Kim 
Cannady says the three employees 
affected by the closure will have 
difficulty finding other work with 
the board. With elevators in 
Lethbridge and Pincher Creek also 
scheduled to shut down July 31, he 


“There aren’t positions available 
for all the employees who will be 


30g 


County residents 
lose FCSS services 


addition, $4 per capita or $33,700 


will also be paid to FCSS. 

For 1996-97 however, the coun- 
ty will retain the entire amount of 
$107,312 coming from the province, 
but continue to turn over the $4 
per capita to FCSS. 

To cover the $32,000 shortfall 
the first year, counselling services 
for county residents will be cut and 
a user fee implemented for adult 
programming. In three months the 
board will review the decision to 
determine if the shortfall can be 
covered in this manner. 

As for the holdback of the 1996- 
97 monies, Grbavac said it is a non- 
viable solution to offer the county 
anything. 

“With a reduction in funding of 
this amount we cannot offer any 
programming to the county,” he 
stated, recommending FCSS re- 
turn the county’s per capita portion 
and cancel all levels of services. 

“The $32,000 doesn’t even cover 
the funding we allot for the family 
school liaison program.” 

County Coun. Marlene McCann, 
who voted in favor of the county 

(See County, Page 2) 


Pool pulling plug 


elevator 


year after the town’s Canadian 
Pacific rail line was shut down. In 
any event, with the end of the 
Western Grain Transportation Act 
subsidy also slated for the same 
date, he knew the elevator’s days 
would be numbered. 

“The writing on the wall says 
none of these smaller points are go- 
ing to be around anymore,” said 
Cannady. 

Assistant municipal administra- 
tor Diane Penner says the commu- 
nity’s tax base won't be affected by 
the closure as the town will contin- 
ue to collect property taxes as long 


and a flight to the Netherlands. Twenty-four KLM Royal Dutch Airlines through its | affected,” he explains, “so there's a as the elevator remains standing. 

veterans from across southwestern Alberta Bridging the World contest, in conjunction | bunch of us who will probably be “There will be no impact until 

took off last week on a 17-day trip to the with KLM's 75th birthday. The veterans, all looking for work elsewhere.” the elevator is removed from that 

Netherlands. While there they will take part of whom took part in the Dutch liberation, Cannady says he was surprised land,” she confirms. “The minute 

in celebrations marking the 50th anniver- will return May 10. by the timing of the closure as he they remove the structure, then 
expected it wo ater in the will be a substantial (tax; 


Petition forces May 17 flood 


1995 and failure to proceed will result in losing the 
he said. 

Frustrated by the delay in pı 
phase of a project that numerous 
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Town council has set May 17 for a plebiscite vote on 
Coaldale’s $1.1 million storm water flood control program. 


Council was forced to hold a vote on the storm drainage decades have determined i ; neces: 
issue after receiving a petition signed by 10 per cent or 500 drainage, council is irritate eti 
of the community’s legal-aged voters. It moved to proceed poii the voters is goir 

is is irrepressi 


with the request to determine if debenture borrowing for the 
project is desired. 

The program calls for the t 
$500,000 over a 20-year period. The repayment would be 
$56,000 annually or about $30 per household yearly. =F 

Town officials also agreed to hold the plebiscite within beal 
two weeks of the declaration, the minimum | of public ; 
notification required by a jurisdiction under the Municipal 
Government Act. maÂ ee 

“Time is of the essence on this 
manager Ray Coad, explaining 

the project's funding will come f 
frastructure works program. 


own to debenture about 


nn 
a‘ 
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Nobleford rescue van showcased 
at fire department open house 


E By STEPHEN RIPLEY 


The feeling of pride was unmis- 
takable April 22, as the Village of 
Nobleford unveiled the newest 
weapon in its emergency services 
arsenal. 

A new $40,000 rescue van was 
the centre of attention at a morn- 
ing open house at the fire hall. 
Firefighters and elected officials, 
including Little Bow MLA Barry 
McFarland, joined local residents 
in singing the unit’s praises over 
coffee and doughnuts. 

“We've needed this van for a few 
years,” said fire chief Bruce 
Segboer. “The old one was pretty 
cramped inside.” 

The new van will accommodate 
and allow easy access to all the de- 
partment’s rescue equipment, in- 
cluding the jaws of life. The old 
van was so small, said Segboer, 
several pieces of equipment often 
had to be removed before firefight- 
ers could reach the one they need- 
ed in an emergency. Travelling in 
the overloaded van also proved to 
be dangerous, added Deputy 
Mayor Kirk Hofman. 

“The only thing that was legal 
about it was the color,” he chuck- 
led. 

_ Money for the van was raised 
jointly by the reserve funds of both 
the village and the County of 
Lethbridge, said Hofman. He also 
praised the efforts of the firefight- 
ers, who took part in several fund- 
raising activities in their 
already-scarce free time. 

“The fire department volunteers 
made this happen,” he confirmed. 

Segboer agreed the commit- 
ment of the firefighters plays a ma- 
jor role in maintaining the high 
level of Nobleford’s fire services. In 
addition to the long hours they put 
in training, fund-raising and fight- 
ing fires, he said each of them do- 

nates at least $50 of their annual 
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Nobleford administrator Darrell Garceau (left) and Little 
Bow MLA Barry McFarland check out the interior of the 
village’s new rescue van, which was unveiled at an open 
house at the fire hall Saturday. At a cost of over $40,000, 
the van offers considerably more storage space than the 


vehicle it replaces. 

PA 
honorarium back to the depart- 
ment. 

“That’s thousands of dollars 
contributed back to the communi- 
ty,” observed Hofman. “They're sav- 
ing us a lot of money and probably 


a few lives too.” 

Segboer said the new var has 
already seen action in several 
grass fires and will be used to re- 
spond to every call the department 
receives. 


County councillor regrets FCSS decision 


(Continued from Page 1) 
turning over FCSS funding, said 
she feels the rural ratepayers have 
been let down by elected officials. 

“I feel we really had a responsi- 


bility to turn over the money being 
directed to FCSS by the province 
through us,” she said. 

McCann believes the people who 
will be greatly hurt by the county's 


Residential Lots 


- BUILD YOUR DREAM HOME 


- OVER 1/2 ACRE 


decision are the ones who need the 
services the most. 

“These will be the people who 
aren't vocal and will end up falling 
through the cracks,” she said. 


Hospital still active 
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18 operating on a 
submitted several an 
regional authority will ago, 
fund the facility on that brett 
tila plan is implemen, deet, 
that is reached a pha ted. 9 
will be done, with fond Tan 
ing accordingly fl, 
“In the interim We contin 
operate as effici 
Sd enya wee 
A regional an; 
patient food services ment that 
and laundry will be ont te 
effective August 1 may mothe 
effect on the Coaldale facili Ve an 
Petrushewsky explain, 
cause the CHCC has volun; ed be. 
tus it still has a choice of how Sta- 
services are provided. 


however, be able to E 
Se 


It's business as usual at the 
Coaldale Health Care Centre; at 
least for the time being. 

Bob Petrushewsky, hospital ad- 
ministrator, says the Chinook 
Regional Health Authority is tar- 
geting June 1 to implement change 
but adds, “for us it’s going to take a 
lot longer as we are negotiating 
what services this facility will of- 
fer.” 


7 


Currently the hospital is in the 
process of developing a proposal for 
the utilization of the Coaldale facil- 
ity. 

7 “We are not suggesting we are 
going to take what they gave us 
and come up with something total- 
ly different,” Petrushewsky stated, 
advising as caregivers they have “a 
gut feeling about what this com- 
munity wants and it’s the board’s 
intentions to have the community's 
concerns heard.” 

He said the board and adminis- 
tration has been meeting regularly 
with the CRHA and finds the rela- 
tionship much more co-operative. 

“Im optimistic it'll be a success- 
ful resolution,” he said. 
Petrushewsky said the hospital 


2 


authority. 

“There has been lots of 
but I’ve told the staff no decisi 
have been reached yet and en 
be reached until all the facts : 
available,” he advised. = 

The Coaldale hospital is 
lishing a capital fund-raising 
mittee that the board is hoping wil 
spark local interest for participa. 
tion. 


Save 30 - 40% on selected blinds 
from SHADE - O - MATIC 


Come and see me at the Trade Fair on May 6, 
1995 at C.C.S.2002, 2 Ave. Coaldale 
I will have blind samples, fabric books, idea:books, 
silk plants, floral arrangements and accessories. 


Athactive Interom 


Top Home Services Ph. 345-2424 Free Estimates 


$1,000 Finders Fee 


$140,000 - Historic 2,000 square foot turn of 
the century brick house. Green House, opera- 
tional kennels, pond - 80 year old fruit trees, 4 
acres, 15 minutes to Lethbridge - Park Lake dis- 
trict, fully landscaped. 


Phone 380-3809 


within the dollars allotteg by the 


an ene 


ae 


COUNTRY SPACE - TOWN CONVENIEN( 
For More Information: 
345-4411 Days 
383 Evenings & 
——_ 


BUTTE WILL HOLD A 
MEETING 
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Chinook Food Fare 


a. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-8:30 p.m; ae 
W Saturday 8 a.m.-6 p.m. CLOSED SUNDAYS 


slat Sa os rs Camptst ; = 
Old SA oy: nes Campi 
utch As CE TOMATES 4 


OLD DUTCH 
POTATO CHIPS 


200 gr. 


EDWARDS 
COFFEE 
737 yr. 


TOMATO SOUP 


284 ml. 


Bodnar (right) present ex-fire chief Duane Casson (cen- 
tre) with a plaque to honor his 20 years of service to the 
Picture Butte volunteer fire department. 


AUTOPRO. . . The largest network 


7 en by Stephen Ripley 
Twenty years of commitment 
Picture Butte Mayor Rick Casson (left) and Coun. Bill 
| 


| of automotive professionals 
| across Canada! 


Your exhaust, brake, suspension, steering and front-wheel 
drive systems are covered by the AUTOPRO National 

Guarantee, anywhere in Canada, as long as you own your 
vehicle. Wherever you go, AUTOPRO is always with you. 


OCEAN SPRAY 
LEMONADE 


946 ml. 


ORANGE CRUSH, 
HIRES ROOT BEER 


21t. 


‚9 9. GST + Dep. 


Campbells Cream of Mushroom Smo 


25 |b. box 


Kelloggs Raisin Bran 


nee ee ee ee 349 ma ee 
Kelloggs Corn Flakes Javex Bleach 
oogen TAO Ei E 1.39 
ne ae Cherry Pie/Filling ae Quaker Quick Oats are Generic Fruit Snack’s IE 
= ms Se en 5 EN a NE o S i i 18g. i. 
E HREE Admiral Pi i iri 5 
AS tinken eres at pre Oat eae’ 
= | Townhouse Drinking Boxes Grissol Croutons ene kk ee Kk 
FOR QUALITY SERVICE VISIT AN AUTOPRO CAT aman ‚99 Tg TN, 
CENTRE HEAR YOU 
Shaughnessy Garage and Tire 


Shaughnessy Phone: 381-3535 


Andy's Auto Service 
Cardston Phone: 653-4246 


Roast Beef 100 al ‚39 


Swiss 


DTE D Salami....... 100 g. 1 ‚39 
LUCERNE ALL BEEF Jumbo Dry 
PATTIES - 5 LB. BOX |Selemi 12x: 1-19 


Summer Salami 
9.99... eS Brn ed tae 100.0 OD 


MUFFLERS 
FRONT END 
SUSPENSION 
FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE 


: . NATIONAL GUARANTEE 
Subway Automotive Services 
Lethbridge Phone: 320-2500 MEMBER OF THE NETWORK 


CALL FOR APPLICATION 


C. A. MacLean Journalism Bursary 
Help us locate a deserving individual from your 


BLADE 
STEAK 


1.69. 


community who would like to pursue a career in Lean Ground Beef seessssssssussesssessneseseeeeticwlB1.99 Sunny Dawn Bacon 500 gr. ...... …EA.2.49 

journalism and could use a little help to get started Cross Rib Roast … … … +0... .alB.2.49 Grimms Liver Sausage 250 gr. … … men EA.1.19 

wo Albertans will receive bursaries of $1,500 BBQ Weiners (Random Weighi)........... scccalB.T.19 Van's Party Sticks 500 gr. … … … … ……-EA.2.49 
T each co-sponsored by the Alberta Energy Company Lid. 


(AEC) and the Alberta Weekly Newspapers Association 
(AWNA). 


The bursaries are named in honour AN) 
of the late Chuck MacLean, former ANNA AEC 


publisher of the Camrose Canadian. ane may unpre imida Am er Cort 


To be eligible, an individual must be an Albertan who is: 

L a graduating high school student who intends to 
study journalism, Or; ; 

2. a student already studying journalism, or; 

3. astaff member of a community newspaper who 
wishes to return to school to study journalism. 


Winners must pursue their journalism studies at a post-secondary 
institution within a year of receiving the awards. ss 
i i 26, 1995. 
ications must be received by Friday, May 26, 3 
To pes ereen pick up, complete and return an application form from: 


Phone 345-3081 è FAX 345- 
Box 30 © 1802-20 Ave., Coald 


aed Ces! 
PY nies 
ieman 
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Town to push for regional safety inspectors 


E By STEPHEN RIPLEY 


= ee Eee 

In an effort to limit the costs of 
tougher provincial safety codes 
legislation, the Town of Picture 
Butte will look for some help from 
its neighbors. 

Town council voted last week 
to pursue a joint accreditation 
agreement with other area mu- 


-0 j- sacle f 


nicipalities, which could see the 
establishment of regional safety 
inspectors. 

New provincial regulations re- 
quire a stricter system of safety 
inspections for insurance purpos- 
es. Local fire officials who were 
previously qualified to provide the 
inspections must undergo addi- 
tional training and commit con- 


siderably more time if they wish 
to continue in that capacity. 

“We're agreeing to participate 
under the proper structure,” said 
Coun. Bert Foord at last 
Monday’s council meeting. 

If the town had decided to opt 
out of joint accreditation, local 
businesses would have been 
forced to pay accredited inspec- 


Ma 


Your children 
need to KNOW 
aboutdrugs. 


MAY 7 
2nd Annual PUB CRAWL 
May 28 


Sign up now. . . Limited Seating 


*** BANDS FOR MAY *** 


May 4, 5, 6 
May 11, 1 


2,13 


Phoenix 

River City 
Dixon Jane 
Hard Road 


tors from other areas. If an agree- 
ment is reached the town can in- 
stead cut the cost and contract its 
services out as needed, said mu- 
nicipal administrator Nona 
Trenerry. 

“We can have inspectors as 
good as anywhere in the 
province,” added Mayor Rick 
Casson. 


3 Shows 
Staring at 8 p.m: 


Marsais sastite’ 


y 


À 
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IDEA CAN 
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YOUR TOWN OR VILLAGE WL REE 
The Town of Picture Butte 8 Vilages of 
Nobleford and Barons and TransAlta Vti Ì 
are making it easy for youto backyard i 
compost. i 
Over 30% of all home garbage can beused | 
to nourish gardens and flower 

lessen the burden on landfills 


The Town of Picture Butte & Villages 0f 
Nobleford and Barons and TransAlta 
Utilities have teamed up to offer you 
opportunity to purchase your own 
composter—on sale now at your 
Town/Village office, Barons Hardware 
and TransAlta Picture Butte. 


Brought to you by 
The Town of Picture Butte & Vilage" 
Nobleford and Barons and TransAlta Ut 
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WE'VE DONE SO WELL 

RECENTLY WITH PLANNED 
ECONOMY—wuy NOT 
TRY A LITTLE PLANNED 


EXTRAVAGANCE? 


Letters to the editor 


Council challenged on plebiscite 


Editor, The News: 

This is in response to Mayor 
Hann’s comments in the April 25, 
1995 issue about the stormwater 
plebiscite. 

Since when did this issue be- 
come a political one? 

The petition was to force the 
mayor and council to let the people 
decide whether: 

1) to do the project, now or in 
the future, or 

2) to borrow $566,300 that the 
town doesn’t have. 

This is only common sense, 
since we the people have the next 
25 years to pay a total of 
$1,325,000 back ($254,000 more 
than the projects original cost) just 
to move storm waters off our 
streets. 

A plebiscite should not cost 
$5,000 to $10,000 to hold. One 
could be held for as little as $200, 
except that the mayor and council 
decided to spend several thousands 


of dollars on a campaign to sell this 
to us. The high-gloss, two-sided 
pamphlet, complete with color pho- 
tographs was very nice and very ex- 
pensive. Was it necessary? Did they 
debenture the cost of this too? 

Also of note, the mayor and 
council voted on a special plebiscite 
to be held now, instead ofthe op- 
portunity of doing it during the 
October election, which would have 
been at very minimal cost. 

In this day and age of fiscal re- 
straint, how much debt for a town 
the size of Coaldale is enough? How 
much of our tax dollar is going for 
debt servicing? These kinds of 
questions were asked many times 
of me during the petition. These is- 
sues are facing our province and 
Canada. They have found the folly 
of deficit financing but our town 
has not. 

I also found that 75 to 80 per 
cent of the people had no idea that 
the town was planning Phase III 


now, or that Phase IV was being 
considered. Many asked what was 
Phase I and IT? 

Perhaps major issues, spending 
and borrowing, taxation increases, 
and annexation should be sent with 
utility bills each month to properly 
inform the townspeople of the is- 
sues. (Few of the petitioners said 
they received the Sunny South 
News and were not aware of these 
matters). Then the people can easi- 
ly give the reaction on the reverse 
side and return it to the town. The 
town would then have citizen input 
in the decision-making process, and 
avoid costly plebiscites. 

I suggest we could use this 
plebiscite to ask other questions of 
interest to the townspeople, such as 
the issue of annexation. How much 
growth and how fast should be 
something the people of Coaldale 
definitely have input and say on. 
After all, it is their town too. 

Will Martin 


Residents not consulted 


Editor, The News: 

Td just like to set the record 
straight. In the April issue of the 
Sunny South News Mr. Coad (town 
manager Ray) is quoted as saying 
«_. from information he has at- 
tained residents (south side 


I couldn’t decide what to write about this 
-year-old to 
column for me 
she can talk a 


week. I asked my almost 11 
write a Sunny South News 
because, like her old lady, 


blue streak. 
Her brother offered i 
how gibbled (weird) parents are. 


“Or you can write 


landowners) were approached 
about having the water lines in- 
stalled at the time (when the sewer 
went through). 

The information Mr. Coad ob- 
tained is false as we were not ap- 
proached about having a water line 


installed. As a matter of fact, we 


made a point of asking why the wa- 


ter line was not being laid in the 
same trench as the sewer and we 
were told “they don’t do that any- 
more.” 


By Debby Grex 


advice, “Write about 
ing from your 


viewpoint about the modern parent-child re- i 


lationship,” I s 
She raised 
líke I was... oh you know 


row and looked at me 
h you know how daughters pect 
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community. These offspring have 
netic mixture of mannerisms, 
traits, likes and dislikes that we í 

dict what they are thin i 
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Plebiscite forced 
( 3 oaldale town council has had its hand forced into 
holding a costly and unnecessary plebiscite on an is- 
sue thaťs been well-researched and accommodated 
within the town’s long-term financial strategy. 

The introduction of a stormwater flood control program 
has been on the municipal agenda for well over two decades. 
Therefore the town’s plans to phase this project in over the 
next few months should come as little surprise to any resi- 
dent. 

What is surprising however is how ill-informed some resi- 
dents appear to be about an issue which has plagued 
Coaldale since its inception. 

A petition presented to town council last week only shows 
that some, if given the choice, would prefer to make their own 
decision rather than leaving it in the hands of their elected 
delegates. 

Though understandable, this philosophy undermines the 
authority of the municipal government and leads to pointless 
plebiscites at taxpayers expense. 

The action plan to solve flood water drainage problems in 
Coaldale was made public at least two years ago. Why the 
outcry now? 

The intention of plebiscite initiator Will Martin was to 
have the public vote taken during the October municipal elec- 
tion. Perhaps a good idea, but it comes from an individual not 
really up on the ins and outs of financial funding from other 
levels of government. If the town was to postpone the vote un- 
til October and it did receive the go-ahead from the public 
there would be no time to get the project started before 
freeze-up or the end of the year, the deadline attached to ac- 
quiring the support funding. 

The time to act is now. Unfortunately it does have a price 
tag affixed to holding it on its own. A 

As a community, are we all being held hostage to pay for a 
plebiscite issue thaťs been a discussion topic for longer than 


Charlie Bryant 
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The Coaldale food bank’s coffers have re- 
ceived a $600 boost from St. Joseph’s School 
Grade 7 students. Prior to the Easter break 
teacher Kevin Kinahan and his students or- 
ganized and held a giant garage sale, with 
the proceeds turned over to the food bank. 
Presenting an over-sized cheque to food 


b oo. ste d -Photo by Colleen Valin 
bank co-ordinator George Pell and treasur- 
er Anne Neufeld are, left to right, Justin 
Bugg, Kara Tarnava, Tamara Rodzinyk and 
Jodi Rafa. Early this week the students will 
have a lesson and hands-on experience in 
the food bank operation during a field trip 
to the depot. 


Coffers 


Barvir nominations sought 


E By COLLEEN VALIN 


Nominations are now being tak- 
en for a benevolent award in mem- 
ory of Linda Barvir. 

Sponsored by the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, this 
annual award recognizes an un- 
sung woman and the unique con- 
tributions she has made to her 
community. 

In memory of Linda Barvir, a 
rural resident who was an excel- 
lent example of community service, 
the awards committee will be seek- 
ing two individuals who demon- 
strate a variety of qualities. These 
include involvement in charitable 
organizations, a desire to promote 
happiness and goodwill, benevo- 


Cleanup 
service 
available 


The traditional spring cleanup 
service long provided in Coaldale 
by the town has become a thing of 
the past. But an alternative is 
available. 

Town council decided to cancel 
the cleanup because of the high 
cost associated with abuses of the 
service. However private operators 
will carry on the service for a user 
ee. : 
: Town manager Ray Coad said 
although the town will not pr 
“Mae refuse pick-up service as it has 
the past, a list of private opera- 
“Gling to provide it on a fee 


sidents can 


will be kept at the | 


lence, generosity, service to the 
community, leadership skills, a de- 
sire to attain self-improvement and 
creativity. 

Nominees must be women who 
are Canadian citizens or landed 
immigrants and reside within a 
100-kilometre radius of 
Lethbridge. Applications must be 


received by May 26. They can be 
mailed or delivered to Cathy 
Venechuk, c/o Shumka and Co. 
Adjusters, 704-Fifth Ave. S., 
Lethbridge, T1J OY1. 

Award recipients will be hon- 
ored June 14 during a special 
evening at Sven Ericksen’s Family 
Restaurant. 


The Coaldale Health Care Auxiliary Announces 


SPRING TEA 


with Bazaar, Bake Sale, Bedding out plants. Any 
money donations are tax deductible. 
he New Year Executives are: 
President - Loretta Coyne 
Vice Pres. - Joyce Dyken 
Treasurer - Florence McCray 
Secretary - Lucille Wiens 
Our next meeting is May 17, 2-4 p.m. at Coaldale Hospital. 
New members are always welcome. 


TOWN OF COALDALE 


Applications are now being accepted for the follow- 
ing summer positions at Stafford Lake: 
GATE ATTENDANTS / CONCESSION WORKERS 
SECURITY F ONN Bee 
Shift work and weekends. M 
transportation. Application 


seconds... 

One aggravated assault occurs 
every 29 seconds...” 

With such statistics becoming the 
harsh reality of day-to-day living 
people from all walks of life are 
learning skills to keep safe in their 
homes and in public. 

The County of Lethbridge 
Community Learning Council is of- 
fering Street Smarts, a personal se- 
curity program, in three area 
communities to assist residents in 
obtaining a 
safer tomor- 
row. 

Co-ordina- 
tor Dawn 
Gilbert said 
the video pre- 
sentation fea- 
turing Det. 
jie. J 
Bittenbinder 
of the Chicago 
Peo l isc e 
Department is 
a hard-hitting, 
yet enlighten- 
ing, program 
designed to 
keep individuals, families and people 
in the workplace safe in any situa- 
tion. Through a blend of entertaining 
anecdotes, serious lecture and pro- 
fessional stories Bittenbinder en- 
courages viewers to develop their 
own personal security plan using 
“tough target” strategies. 

During the presentation partici- 
pants will learn tips on safety in 
public places, car safety, car-jacking, 
where to carry valuables, what to do 
if approached by a stranger, what ac- 
tion strategies work best, and which 


limbs in accidents. 


Thanks to your support, 

The War Amps is helping more 
e child amputees with more __ 

programs than ever before! 

e CHAMP 

e MATCHING MOTHERS 

e JUMPSTART 

° PLAYSAFE 


The War Amps says: It's time for... 


DRIVESAFE! 


The newest War Amps program carries a safety message 
direct from child amputees to drivers everywhere. Champs 
know that safety is no accident. 


Mutual Group. Pat 
ard to helping you with your 
and financial planning 

to contact her at (403) 


| 
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ing “after bankin, 
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derly will be Provided 
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Police experience į y 
olent crimes. Diens be 
interviewed over 1,009 5 Career je 
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enabled him to derde vl 
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Regional 
Health Authority Community and 


Wellness service the program Wille 
presented in these communities, 

The first session is set for Picture 
Butte Community Centre May9 
from 7 to 9 p.m. May 17 it will run 
Coaldale at the Jennie Emery 
Elementary School from 7 to 9pm 
and at the Coalhurst Community 
Centre May 27 during the same 
hours. 

“We are encouraging everyone to 
come as it is an excellent program’ 
advised Gilbert. 


Many of them have lost 


328-3306. 
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Capitulatie 


et kost moeite de gevoelens onder 

woorden te brengen, nu het einde- 
lijk dan zover is. Vanaf 1939 hebben in 
Europa de wapenen niet gerust, eigen- 
lijk was de oorlog al eerder begonnen. 
Men kan zeggen, dat hij onvermijdelijk 
werd, toen Hitler aan de macht kwam. 
Duitsland loste de sociale moeilijkheden 
op, b.v. het vraagstuk der werkloosheid, 
door alle arbeiders voor het leger op te 
vorderen. Het werd één grote fabriek van 
munitie en ander oorlogstuig. Veel te 
laat heben de democratieën gereageerd. 
Toen onze Oosterburen reeds tot de 
tanden waren gewapend, moesten de 
Westerse staten nog beginnen. En zo 
kon Duitsland eerst door afpersing de 
mabuurstaten stukken gebied onttrekken, 
met schending van belofte en plechtig 
tractaat overmeesteren, dan de Wester- 
se staten onder de voet lopen en ten 
slotte Rusland overweldigen. Bijna was 
het geslaagd, in zijn boosopzet: de 
wereldheerschappij scheen voor het grij- 


Liberation 
remembered 


The coverleaf of David Kaufman's and 
Michael Horn’s, A Liberation Album — 
Canadians in the Netherlands, 1944-45, 
begins with a soldier’s comments. 


It is impossible to describe the scene...in 
retrospect it appears to be fantastic, but yet 
it happened...Thousands of people lined on 
the streets as we drove through, and ...they 
were wild with joy. All the buildings had 
banners draped on them. The people were 
carrying flags and streamers. The drive 
through the city was made at a very slow 
rate, and each driver was handed large 
bouquets of flowers, and flags were struck 
onto the lorries. 


The liberation of the Netherlands in 
1945 ended five long years of hardship, op- 
pression and the indignity of armed occu- 
pation. 

No part of The Netherlands had escaped 
the Nazis’ touch. Thousands of people had 
starved to death, thousands more died in 
concentration camps or while working for 
the resistance movement. Many more still 
bear the physical and mental scars of war 
for a lifetime. 

This Sunny South News souvenir sup- 
plement recognizing the 50th anniversary 
of the liberation of the Netherlands is a 
tribute to the people who survived the op- 
pression, and the Canadian soldiers who 
are credited with securing their freedom. 

These are their memories, their vivid 
recollections of a horrendous time in histo- 
ry: the pain and anger followed by jubila- 
tion at being freed by a people they didn’t 
know who were prepared to offer the great- 

est sacrifice in the name of freedom. 

The bonds between Canada and Holland 
began to form in 1944. Over 50 years later 
they remain stronger than ever. 


A thank-you 
from the News 


The News staff acknowledges the many 
people who opened themselves up to tell 
their stories, many for the first time. Their 
ability to put the pain aside so the truth 
can carry on is admirable. 

We also appreciate the support of our 
many advertisers, the Public Archives of 
Canada who loaned us photographs, and to 
David Perlich for the use of his antique 
newspaper collection which adds docu- 
mented authenticity to the events of May 
1945. 
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for me 


Spia's Publishing Company Monday the 
WELCOME 


establish a government 
of justice and peace. Now 
you are coming to our 
country...-- . as a king 
of our hearts. 

Great Britain and the 
United States not only 
rule the waves but also 
the air and... our hearts. 
You will now wave the 
German rules of cruelty, 
tyranny and robbery. 

Thank you a thousand 
times for your deeds, for 
your bravery and the 
risks you took, putting 
at stake your life to 
free us. 

Thank you for your 
courage, your endurance, 
your perseverance so 
splendidly demonstrated 
in the words and deeds 
of your great leaders: 
Churchill and Roosevelt. 

Never, as long as we 
will live, we shall forget 
what you did. And we 
will hand our gratitude 
to our children as an 
everlasting debt. You and 
we, your children and 
‘ours, will be friends. 

Now*we can together 
commence building a 
„world of peace, freedom 
d welfare and it will 
be a task they will con- | 
tinue. SE 


Welcome in Holland, 
liberators ! 

Many a time we saw 
you in the air; but, as 
a Dutch proverb says: 
it is better to have one 
bird in the hand than a 
hundred in the air. We 
might say: better one 
allied soldier on thc 
ground than a hundred 
in the air. ; 

Welcome liberators. 

Weare glad to see you. 

You have no idea how 
glad we are, for you cannot 
imagine how we suffered. 
The depth of our joy and 
gratefulness can only be 
compared to the depth 
of our suffering before 
you came. 

You returned to us our 
national liberty, but not 
only tHat; our spiritual 
freedom as well : freedom 

tothink, freedom tospeak, 
freedom tolisten, freedom 
to breath. : 

Se eral centuries ago 
Great Britain asked one 
of the members of our 
royal family to be your 
king. Now it is your turn 
together with your great 
ally, the United States, 
to come to the continent. 

Now you have anni- 
hilated the nazi-tyranny 
and are going to re- 


The front cover of the English Lib 


Veterans your 8 
efforts will no 


TH soe r the allied forces 


7th of May 1945 


oe 
us screai 


ERATOR 


10 cts, 
for ber 7 


N,Z. Voorburgwal mm 


Hearty Welcome 


to our 


LIBERATORS 
§ 


American Hotel - Leidscheplein - Amsterdam 


Excuse 


that we have no wooden 
shoes for you, for a keep- 
sake, because we have 
burnt them up to boil our 
sugarbeetroots ! 


USE ee 


five years of enforced 
silence with those shouts 
of: joy... 


if you find our sence of 
fun somewhat stale com- 
pared to your English 
humor. But since the 
general strike in Septem- 
ber 1944 we have no 
trams and busconductors. 
They were the humor- 
making humorists in Am- 
sterdam! 


when itis raining so much 
these days, but we want 
to clean the air, that is 
infected by the bad smell 
of the germans during 
the past five years! 


when our girls dont seem 
to have very much time 
for you, because it is 
spring-cleaning-time in 
Holland, but they are 
grateful that, while they 
clean their houses, you 
clean our country from 
the ennemy ! j 


and please, don ’t tell 
your folks at home that 
. you have been sorely dis- 
appointed, that there is 
no ptoverbial Dutchclean- 
y gliness. at all in Amster 
dam... Our capital was- 
really a clear town at 
least till the bitter winter 
of 1944—1945: hunger, 
the cold, the absence of 
motorcars, above all, the 
_ presence of the nazi's etc. « 
Please, excuse us. . thank 


that we cannot offer you 
a cigaret, for the fags 
the R.A.F. dropped for 
us are still under way. 


ousiasme made 
so wildly that 
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Democratisch-Socialistisch Dagblad 
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voortzetting van Het Volk van 22 Juli 1940. 


Uitgave N.V. De Arbeiderspers - Bureaux voor Red. en Adm: Hekelveld 15, Amsterdam 
Hoofdredacteur: K. Voskuil Alg. Directeur: J. van de Kieft 


De Canadezen zijn gekomen! 
Heel de stad EE | ME 
jubelt 


Geallieerde soldaten 


warm ontvangen 


Vanmorgen is de eerste Canadese 
divisie Amsterdam binnengetrokken. In 
de vroege morgenuren kwamen reeds 
wat motorfietsen en lichte auto's en te 
ongeveer half negen de hoofdmacht, 
tientallen en nogmaa's tientallen vracht- 

auto's, jeeps, herstellingswagens, trucks 
met oplegger, lichte tanks en wederom 
mc ‘orfietsen. De stad is thans één jube- 
lende menigte, zo geestdriftig als men 
wel zelden aanschouwd zal hebben. 

Bovendien, onze bevrijders brengen 
zelf een iubelende schare mee: duizen- 
den kinderen zijn blijkbaar reeds in het 
Gooi en in de voorsteden op de voer- 
tuigen gexlommen, die nu belact zijn 
met een juichende, vlaggenzwaaiende 
en zingende lading, zó dat men zelfs 


de Canadezen dikwijls niet kan zien. helsd door trossen jongens en meisjes, 
Niettemin, ze zijn er, ze trekken de komen onze bondgenoten de Dam oprijden, 
n state: se ys ijn er! t. 
hoofdstad binnen in eindeloze rij, die Ze vily er Amsterdam arene a g = e r Vv rij @ ic 


Daar zijn ze! Omstuwd,...... erger: om- 


uren zal voortduren en Amsterdam ont- : ide 

vangt zijn bevrijders. ; Het is vandaag, Dinsdag, de dag Dt overwinning 

pie REN zijn gekomen, nu is Drie d agen feest in Europa. Duitsland heeft zich onvoorwaardelijk. beider j 
a = wi : ige auto's k aan Engeland, Amerika en Rusland. Vanmiddag om drie uur 

egen halt elf komen eni t zal Churchill voor de radio officieel het einde van de oorlog © 

ven de Hollandse Stoottroepen, men op oms 

zcu hun nog luider toejuichen dan de | ret ligt in de bedoeling, dat over een |. in Europa afkondigen. Vanavond om negen uur spreekt de 

bondgenoten, indien dit mogelijk was. | week of drie in Amsterdam massale Engelse koning. In heel Engeland zal het vandaag en morge! 

Het publiek is wild van enthousiasme, | volksfeesten gehouden zullen worden ter vacantie zijn; in alle kerken worden dankdiensten FANS 

men iuicht. men wuift, men werpt met ae ane pevrilding “van: Nedeland 


A Dutch newspaper welcomes Canadians is May 8, 1945. 
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nog niet bekend. 


HET PARCOL 


VRIJ ONVERVEERD 


ONAFHANKELIJK DAGBLAD 


ee can 


Zeer geestdriftig ontvangen. 


Wij vernemen verder, dat de 
eerste Geallieerde troepen die 
Westelijk Nederland binnentrok- 
ken, hedenmorgen om 7 uur de 
demarcatielijn in de richting 
Utrecht overschreden hebben. 

Volkomen onverwacht voor het 
Amsterdamsche publiek, dat in 
dubio was of de Canadeezen nu 
vanmiddag, dan wel morgenmid- 
dag zouden komen, reden er 
hedenmiddag om ruim halfeen 
plotseling eenige Canadeesche 
tanks en pantserwagens van de 
tweede Britsche divisie van het 
21ste legercorps door de straten 
van Amsterdam. Zij zetten er 
een stevig vaartje in, zoodat in 
vele gevallen de verraste Am- 
sterdammers niet meer bijtijds 
waren, om iets meer te zien dan 
de achterzijde der doorrijdende 


voertuigen. 
Ate that aneaolwanrdoliil Inn. 


nieuwe Nederlandschefuniform, zijn entrée 
triomfale in onze hoofdstad maakte. 

Een Canadeesch officier deelde seen 
onzer verslaggevers mede, dat hij met,zijn 
patrouie over Watergraafsmeer en,den 
Middenweg Amsterdam: was’ binnengere- 
den en naar Hilversum zou doorrijden. 
gmtiedenmiddag, zoo voegde hij ergaan 
toe, om drie uur zouden hier 60U ‚man 
Canadeesche soldaten arriveeren. 

De Canadeezen komen! wist iedereen 
vanochtend te vertelien. En drommen 
stroomden tezamen op den Middenweg, 
bij de Hartveldschebrug en langs andere 
toegangswegen. 

“Toen begon het gerucht zijn wandeling 
door de geiederen, bet gerucht, dat zij 
toch niet zouden komen. Sommigen be- 
gonnen te twijfelen en een deel der wach- 
tenden droop af. Het zou wel niets worden... 

Maar juist,toen de stemming voor den 
zooveelsten skeer onaer nul dreigde te 
dalen zagen de hardnekkigen eensklaps 
eenige tanks, bemand met soldaten in 
khaki-uniformen. En ofschoon men daar 
juist op had gewacht, was men toch even 
onthutst. Maar dat duurde niet lang, want 
terstond barstte het gejuich los. Het bleek 
een kleine patrouille te zijn, die van de 
Veluwe kwam en zich naar den Dam begaf. 


The arrival of Canadian tanks entering Amsterdam made headlines. 


“Let us make short work of your 
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underground wiring problems" 
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24 HOUR EMERGENCY. 


UITGAVE VAN DE 
STICHTING HET PAROOL 
Wad, Hoofdredacteur 
PIETER 't HOEN 
Zekelijke leiding 
vip. W. VAN NORDEN 


AMSTERDAM, 7 MEI 1945 


EERSTE CANADEESCHE TANKS 
IN AMSTERDAM 


Vanmiddag om kwart over twaalf reden eenige Ca- 
nadeesche tanks en pantserwagens, gevolgd door een 
auto met oorlogscorrespondenten, de hoofdstad binnen. 
Zij kwamen uit de richting Amersfoort en waren onge- 
hinderd naar Amsterdam doorgereden. Twee overval- 
wagens met Grüne Polizei die van den N.Z Voorburgwal 
komendgden Dam opreden, hielden bij het gebouw van 
de S.S. tegenover de Canadeezen halt. De Duitschers 
zaten in de autos met getrokken vuurwapens. Na een 
oogenblik van spanning vertrokken zij echter weer. De 
wagens gingen van den Dam in de richting Amsteldijk. 
Het betrof hier waarschijnlijk een verkenningspatrouille. 
Wanneer de hoofdmacht volgt, is ons op dit oogenblik 


Atkondiging van 


Iden vrede. 


Naw de B.B. C. mededeelt, 
wordt in diplomatieke kringen te 
Londen elk oogenblik de afkon- 
diging van de overwinning en 
van het einde van den oorlog 
verwacht. De afkondiging zal ge- 
lijktijdig te Londen, Washington 
en Moskou geschieden. Wat En- 
geland betreft, zal dit bij monde 
van Churchill voor de radio ge- 
beuren. 

Maarschalk Montgomery beefden 
Duitschers duidelijk gemaakt, dat En- 
geland en Amerika niet de overgave 
aanvaarden van Duitsche troepen, die 
tegenover de Russen staan. Er bestaat 
reden te gelooven. dat Dönitz nu 
bereid is, vast te leggen, dat hij zich 
tegelijk aan de drie bondgenooten 
zal overgeven. 

A.s. Donderdag is het vijf jaar ge- 
leden, dat Churchill tot premier be- 
noemd werd en de Duitschers o.a. 
Nederland binnen vielen. Naar aan- 
leiding hiervan zal Churchill Donder- 
dag een groote radiorede houden, 
maar deze staat los van zijn afkondi- 
ging der algcheele ‘capitulatie. Men 
hoopt zelfs, dat wanneer Churchill 
Donderdag spreekt, de oorlog in 
Europa al voorbij zal zijn. 

Er zijn berichten uit Stockholm, 
waarin de verwachting wordt uitge- 
sproken, dat de Duitschers in Noor- 
wegen zich vandaag zullen overgeven: 

De Duitsche gezant in Zweden is 
in Stockhoim téruggekeerd, na aan 
de grens besprekingen te hebben ge- 
voerd met den Duitschen opperbevel= 
hebber in Noorwegen. 

Wat het verloop van den oorlog 
zelf betreft, hes derde Amerikaansche 
leger rukt snel naar Praag op om de 
opstandelingen te helpen. Dezen deel- 
den hedenochtend ‘per radio mede, 


GEES 
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Herwonnen vrijheid 


De eerste Britsche tanks zijn van- 
middag Amsterdam binnengereden. 
Daarmede is een einde gemaakt aan 
den onzekeren en eenigszins dubbel- 
zinnigen toestand, die de laatste dagen 
n de hoofdstad heerschte. Er wordt 
thans een begin gemaakt met de de- 
finitieve liquidatie van de Duitsche 
bezetting, zoodat wij er op mogen 
rekenen, dat de laatste Duitsche uni- 
form weldra uit het stadsbeeld ver- 
dwenen zal zijn, 

Na vyf jaar Duitsche onderdruk- 
king aanvaarden wij de vrijheid, die 
wij vroeger als een vanzeltsprekend- 
heid plachten te beschouwen, thans 
als een kostbaar goed, De afgeldopen 
jaren hebben wij leeren begrijpen, hoe 
dor het menschelijk bestaan wordt 
onder een bewind, dat een volk zijn 
nationale zelfstandigheid ontneemt en 
zijn wrijheid door een sinister politie- 
systeem om hals laat brengen, De 
herwonnen vrijheid is ons dierbaar 
en wij zullen haar verdedigen tegen 
ieder, die haar in de toekomst mocnt 
willen bedreigen. 

De bevrijding voltrekt zich op ge- 
heel andere wijze, dan de meesten 
onzer zich dit vroeger hebben trach- 
ten voor te stellen. De vreugde is 
intusschen algemeen, maar het feest, 
dat wy thans aanrichten, wordt over- 
schaduwd door de herinnering aan 
de groote en zware offers, die bijna 
ieder onzer in dezen bitteren oorlog 
heeft moeten brengen. De zorg om 
het dagelijksch bruod en de drin- 
gende voedselnood nemen trouwens 
aller aandacht nog zoo sterk in beslag, 
dat een luidruchtig en algemeen feest- 
tumult hiet op zijn picats zou ziju, 

Maar de vrijheid keert terug. Het 
Nederlandsche volk wordt baas in 
eigen huis. Laten we hier van begin 
af aan een goed gebruk van maken, 
Want er zijn ontzaglijke ņpioniemen 
te overwinnen, waarvoor « … - me 
dewerking en inspanning noose 
lijk en het loslaten van ver: ouge 
opvattingen, instellingen eu —vbrut 
ken gewenscht zijn, Men kan naimelyk 
van de vrijheid probeeren een voor- 
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War images burned into childhood memories 
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E By DAVID PERLICH 


Today John and 3 
bent ore EES Mary Bevers make their 
eet years ago, they were children under 

scourge o i i 
Netbal E azi occupation in the 

The Bevers say each person had a different 
experience under occupation. Their story, re- 
called from childhood, tells of life in wartime 
Holland. From the relative calm of the early 
days of German occupation, to the increasing 
spiral of destruction, John and Mary give a 
child’s perspective as their families and vil- 
lages were caught in war's cruel fist. 

John was born in 1930 in the town of 
Gemert. It is a small village in the province of 
North Brabant in the east of the Netherlands. 
His family lived on a small farm a few miles 
out of town, and although he was young he 
vividly recalls the day the Germans began to 
occupy his village. Living so close to Germany, 
this area was one of the first overrun in the 
six-day battle it took the Germans to invade 
Holland. 

In the early morning hours of May 10, 1940 
at daybreak, they came across the Maas river 
and crossed into (the province of ) Limberg,” 
John recalls. 

They then moved west and by 9 a.m. en- 
tered his hometown. 

John’s father was wearing blue coveralls, 
; the color of the Dutch army uniform, so while 
in town the Germans picked him up. They 
drove him and many other townsfolk into the 
main square. Then the Germans set up light 
artillery and machine guns among these peo- 
ple. 

The Dutch army was barricaded in the 
fortress castle in town and from their position 
the Germans fired on the fortress until it was 
a shambles. They knew the Dutch army would 
not fire back and risk killing hundreds of their 
own people. 

On that first day one of John's best friends, 
a boy only 11 years old, was killed. He was tak- 
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Mary Bevers during the war. 
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en into the square and shot. 

“We were only a few miles out of town and 
could hear the shooting and commotion,” John 
remembers. 

After the fall of the town fortress the 
German army moved on and the village men 
were let go. John’s father returned home and 
the family went into a shelter they had dug in 
late 1939. 

“The army moved on,” he says, “And then 
for the next three days there was marching 
day and night with the Germans and all their 
horse-drawn equipment.” 

With a child’s-eye view, John remembers 
thinking the German soldiers sang great 
marching songs. At one point they came to the 
farmhouse and demanded breakfast. John’s 
mother fed them, and afterwards the Germans 
wanted to pay. Not knowing how to deal with 
German Deutschemarks, his mother let them 
pitch in whatever they wanted to pay. This is 
how the German army functioned for the most 
part, says John, explaining, “They paid for 
what they took.” 

Life in the village went on as usual for the 
next few years. 

“Kids went to school; farmers and business 
people carried on,” says John. “Alksupplies 
were rationed. People had to make do with less 
but in 1939 people had bought more than they 
needed and had a reserve. 

In the first years of the war there were not 
many differences in town. According to John 
not much changed in his school. There were no 
pictures of Hitler put up. But where high-level 
students had an option of languages to study, 
German became mandatory. 

At first the local mayor was allowed to stay 
but he was later replaced by a member of the 
Dutch National Socialist Party which was 
closely tied to the German Nazi party. By in- 
stalling party members into high offices 
throughout the gountry, the occupying 
Germans tried to argue the country was still in 
Dutch hands. Later the town council was 
phased out, leaving the puppet Dutch National 
Socialist Party mayor in charge. 

As the war progressed a shortage of food 
began to show up in the villages. Food short- 
ages were long known in the larger cities. 
Children from Amsterdam, The Hague and 
Rotterdam were often sent to farms in the east 
as there was no food in the cities of the west. 

John says to counter these shortages a 
black market sprang up. 

“Farmers traded food for things they need- 
ed,” he recalls. “It was barter. Sugar was in 
short supply. Bread was OK at first but later 
became a problem along with meats and even 
potatoes and vegetables.” 

Other shortages began to show up. Soon 
there was not enough coal, and the wet win- 
ters of Holland are bitterly cold. Later the bicy- 
cle, so long a Dutch tradition, became 
impossible to buy. And if you had one there 
was no rubber for tires. People rode long dis- 
tances on the rims. 
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John Bevers, second from the right, 


To add to John’s family’s troubles their farm 
burned down in June 1942, leaving only a 
small pig barn. They lost everything. John re- 
members it being a struggle to rebuild. 

“Building supplies were very dear and we 
had to get a permit for everything,” says John, 
remembering permits for cement, wood and 
bricks. 

The family lived in an uncle’s chicken coop 
for the summer and were able to move into a 
new house in October of 1942. 

John’s village was very isolated during the 
war. There were newspapers but these were 
printed under Nazi supervision, Allied planes 
were able to drop a few pamphlets to spread 
news. 

Private radios were forbidden. The Bevers 
had a secret radio but it was lost when the 
farm burned down. 

Communication was then by word of 
mouth. In the early days of occupation travel 
was free within the country. But anyone over 
the age of 15 needed identity papers. 

John remembers hearing his parents talk 
about the Nazis and getting rid of them. ` 

“People were confident they would be liber- 
ated, especially at the time when Japan at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor and i 3 x 


e US. g 
involved,” he says, noting they got this news 


apt 


through the underground. 
The Dutch undergrêund was not very 


strong in the beginning. John says there was — 
early 


not much word of it until late 1942 or 
1943. - 

“You heard people talk about it when th 
railway was blown.” he says. “By that 
there was a lot more air traffic with th 
flying to bomb Germany. po? 
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and his siblings in a pre-war photo. 
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“Of course some got shot down and the un- 
derground looked after the plane crews. A lot of 
them fell into the hands of the Germans. But 
more and more were intercepted by the under- 
ground. They were sent to central locations. 
Some stayed the duration of the war and some 
got into families and were never given to the 
underground. This was because people were 
distrustful of each other and there was a fear 
in town of saying the wrong thing to the wrong 
people.” 

Although he did not know it at the time, 
John worked for the underground. 

“I was approached by someone who said if I 
was ever able to get to a plane which had been 
shot down I was to get inside, gather up some 
of the stuff and we would get paid,” he remem- 
bers. 

“Well if you got into the plane... there is a 
radio operator and there is a pocket to his left,” 
John says, reaching over by reflex after all this 
time. “That is where there was route informa- 
tion and bombing information. It was in 
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Couple work togeth 


E By COLLEEN VALIN 


Having his country overrun by a larger 
power was the “terrible injustice” that 
spurred Neil Van Seters to join the Dutch 
underground. 

From the outset of the Second World War 
Neil, then a 16-year-old schoolboy, knew he 
would never follow the Nazi decree that all 
males between 18 and 35 relocate to 
Germany to work for the war movement. 

“I told my girlfriend I would never go to 
Germany alive,” he recalls. 

And when he turned 18, with the help of 
his brother Jake he left the tiny North Sea 
island he was raised on for Rotterdam and 
on to Apeldoorn where he joined several un- 
cles active with the Dutch resistance. 

Prior to leaving for the mainland howev- 
er, Neil and his family became active in help- 
ing out the movement. A shelter was built 
under their mill that held a minimum of 
three and up to eight people throughout the 
war, all condemned to die by the Germans 
for such crimes as refusing to open dykes to 
flood the land so the Allies couldn’t land. One 
person hid there for 1 1/2 years and another 
eight months. 

“If we had been found our mill would 
have been burned and us shot,” he states. 

Neil credits his widowed mother for her 
courage throughout those years in helping 
people. 

He also has the highest esteem for the 
woman he worked side by side with in the 
underground, a young nurse he would marry 
a year before liberation. 


The couple today still supporting 
each other 51 years later. 


“Martje and I were so closely involved 
with the war,” he says with emotion close to 
the surface. 

“We went through it together and 50 
years later there isn’t a night goes by Martje 
doesn’t have bad dreams of those times.” 

As resistance workers, the Van Seters and 
so many more people risked their own lives 
to make life as miserable for the Nazis as 
they could. 

“If they had to dispatch soldiers to stop us 
from sabotaging railroads and bridges that 
kept soldiers away from the front,” Neil ex- 
plains. 

The underground was also instrumental 
in taking care of downed Allied airmen, help- 
ing them to escape along routes through 
Holland, Belgium, France and over the 
Pyrenees to Spain and Portugal, and to 
transport back to England. 

They also raided food coupon manufactur- 
ing places and distributed the coupons to the 
starving. 

One incident Martje recalls is helping an 
injured underground leader escape from hos- 
pital by spiking his German guard’s coffee 
with something that gave him the runs. 
While he was in the bathroom the resistance 
member escaped, rynning through the snow 
naked to a waiting wagon. 

“Our whole existence was based on trust 
so we had to be careful who we had contact 
with and then only when we were 99 per 
cent sure of trust could we let anyone in on 
what we were doing,” says Neil. “But we 
would do anything to get rid of the oppres- 
sor.” 

Admittedly young and reckless during the 
war years, Neil said he was never afraid. 


Citing the words his family’s crest has car- feu 


ried since 1534, he explains, “ ‘As long as I 
fear the Lord I fear nobody,’ that is what got 
us through.” 

His brother Jake found strength in those 
words also as he spent the final year of the 
war in a German concentration camp after 
being pulled off a train as he travelled to 
Neil’s wedding. 

“They were searching for me and as we 
looked a lot alike they picked him up,” says 
Neil. 

When this happened Neil chose to return 
to the island to help his mother and the peo- 
ple she had hidden under the mill. Using fal- 
sified papers he managed to go undetected 
by the enemy. 

Relocating to the island saved his life, as 
only weeks after he left Apeldoorn the under- 
ground was betrayed by a 16-year-old boy 
angry with his father. Three of four uncles 
Neil had been working with in the under- 
ground were shot. 

While listening to a radio in the mill May 
5, 1945 Neil heard the news of liberation. 
Almost immediately he and Martje left by bi- 
cycle for a 500-kilometre trip to northern 
Holland to find her family. 
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Neil en Martje Van Seters on their NE day May 24, 1944. 
“I remember that day so well,” he recalls. we cried like babies,” remembers Neil. 


“It was like a child being given the biggest 
gift of all — getting our freedom back.” 

Their luck nearly ended again when they 
got off the boat crossing from the island. In 
some locations German troops still had their 
weapons and refused to believe their efforts 
were finished. 

“We didn’t have the proper documents so 
he lined us up to shoot but an older officer 
stopped him, saying there had been enough 
killing,” says Neil. 

Neil remembers vividly May 7, the day he 
and Martje saw about 30 Allied planes drop 
food from the sky. The same day they rode 
into the tewn square and heard a Canadian 
army baridnlying the Dias national an- 


Of their Canadian liberators, the Neil has 
nothing but praise and the belief, “we need 
to keep remembering as the Canadians came 
by boat, train, plane half way around the 
world to liberate me.” 

A strong believer in a higher power, Neil 
refers to a passage in the bible that asks 
what more; can a person do for a friend than 

give his life. 

“And that’s what the Canadians did for 
me and they didn’t even know me,” he says, 
“So I should never forget.” 

Asked if she would brave the conse- 
quences of working in the resistance again, 
84-year-old Martje doesn’t hesitate to say 
esas 

With the strong conviction she has carried 
since 1941, she concedes, “The Nazis had no 


me 


Atrocities 


E By COLLEEN VALIN 


aon Hawkins is a survivor. 

survivor of the atrocities which 

behind the electrified fences of eee 
camps in Bergen-Belsen and Buchenwald. 

Eighteen million people — Jews, homosex- 
uals, Gypsies, the handicapped, POWs 
Jehovah's Witnesses, leftists and artists 2 
had been locked up in some 520 concentra- 
tion camps and subcamps across occupied 
Europe, according to estimates used in teach- 
ing German schoolchildren about Nazi 
crimes. 

Eleven million, about half of them Jews 
gassed in extermination camps, never saw 
the outside world again. 

Ann Hawkins was one of the survivors. 

In 1941 Hawkins, who at 22 was divorced 
with two young children, worked as a cook in 
Amsterdam when the building was bombed. 
Unemployed, she was forced to travel to 
Arnhem to cook for German soldiers. 

A Dutch co-worker, a girl whose name she 
didn’t even know, asked to hang a picture of 
Hitler in her locker. When she responded 
negatively, the girl telephoned her Nazi 
Gestapo boyfriend and within minutes he ar- 
rived to arrest Hawkins. She was handcuffed 
and put on a train headed for the German 
jail where she would spend the next eight 
months. 

Fifty-four years later the 76-year-old 
Lethbridge resident remembers vividly the 
day she was forced to board that train. She 
recalls the train being bombed. 

“It was being bombed and we were put in 
the basement of a building,” she said. “By the 
next morning the station was gone.” 

Hawkins spent the next eight months in a 
Luneburg, Germany jail, where beatings and 
torture were a regular occurrence for some- 
one bearing her crime of “refusing to have 
anything to do with Hitler.” 

In the pitch dark of the night she was 
loaded into a large truck and taken to a work 
camp. While being transported one girl es- 
caped. When the other prisoners couldn't tell 
the soldiers where she had gone the entire 
convoy was beaten. 

“We arrived at one camp and it was 
bombed so we walked to another,” she says. 
“There was no food and we slept on the 
ground for three days.” 

During the 3 1/2 years Hawkins spent in 
the concentration camps she witnessed so 
much, including the death of many, many 
people. She was beaten so bad with wooden 
clubs or leather belts her body bears the 
scars today where pieces of flesh on her back 
and arms where cut away from the impact of 
the blows. 

She was also injured in a bombing at one 
of the camps and would surely have died if a 
French prisoner had not pulled her into a 
hole. Her hand remained at the surface of 
the opening and scarred tissue on her thumb 
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Prisoners from the Nazi concentration camp at Dachau, the 7th Army in 
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Germany wave to troops of the 42nd Rainbow Division of 


from sulfur burns reminds her of her close 
brush with death. 

When she first arrived at the camps she 
was forced to cut down trees with trunks two 
to three feet in diameter. The labor was hard 
and many people died from the beatings they 
were subjected to because they couldn’t keep 
up with the work. 

Eventually she became a cook for the 
German officers. 

“Those buggars,” she says as tears come to 
her eyes with the memories of a time long 
ago. 

Living on a piece of bread for breakfast 
and dinner, coffee and an unpeeled boiled 
potato or turnip for supper Hawkins sur- 
vived on sheer will power. 

“I thought about my kids and parents, 
and that kept me going,” she says. “I always 
had said Pd come back.” 

There were times she didn’t think she’d 
survive but with encouragement from other 
prisoners Hawkins came through. 

“The worst part was when we had to go to 
bed because there was no place to lie down. 
All you could do was doze off,” she says. 

The lack of washing facilities and the poor 
living conditions made life unbearable at 


“If you died, you died; if you were sick, 
you were sick; if you got better you were 
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lucky,” she says. 

Hawkins reaches a point in the interview 
where she doesn’t want to remember any 
more. With tears rolling down her cheeks she 
says it is enough. 

A brief look at history books on the con- 
centration camps in which Hawkins was 
kept shows that Ohrdruf, a Buchenwald sub- 
camp in the Thuringian woods, was the first 
camp to be discovered by American troops 
who forced their way in April 4, 1945. 

One week later Gen. George Patton’s 
tanks rolled into Buchenwald. The 
Americans found 32,000 survivors and piles 
of bodies. 

About 30,000 prisoners were freed at the 
Bergen-Belsen camp by the British on April 
15. 

When Dachau was liberated April 29, 
1945 American troops discovered 40 train 
cars that had arrived a few days earlier from 
Buchenwald. Some of the 2,000 dead on the 
train had died from hunger and disease. 
Others had been shot in the head. The vic- 
tims had been hauled from Buchenwald to 
keep them from being rescued by Patton’s 
troops. 

“Some say the Holocaust is nothing,” 
Hawkins says, shaking her head in disbelief. 
“I was there.” 

After being freed Hawkins followed the 
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instructions of the American troops to follow 
behind their tanks on a 50-mile trek to safe- 
ty. Everywhere people were flying white 
sheets and told to feed the newly released 
prisoners. When she reached the Dutch- 
German border Red Cross trucks were there 
to assist. 

“My back and leg injuries were so bad I 
was given a registration card which allowed 
me to ride,” she says. 

While on one of the transport trucks she 
saw the Dutch girl who had betrayed her. 
Hawkins pointed her out to a Canadian sol- 
dier and the girl was arrested as a traitor. 

“I always knew I’d remember her, so I 
watched for her,” she says, admitting she 
doesn’t know what ever happened to her. 

When the Red Cross took her home 
Hawkins said her mother couldn't believe it. 


with no hair and a skeletal frame a 
thought Hawkins had 
Amsterdam hotel bombing over four years 
earlier - 

Hawkins’s children didn’t recognize her 
but the youngest, Carla, who was an infant 
went away, still recalls her 


it seemed more like a lifetime,” | 
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Reverse Lend Lease Played Vital Role, Roosevelt Says 


BRITISH, YANKS BEAT OFF HUN COUNTER BLOWS 


Voices praise) no voer ronce me nar vonc |Massed foe fights furiously 
of ‘miracles 


fo bar advance foward Ruhr 
of production’ 


New progress by the French First and American Seventh 
Armies highlighted yesterday's grim battle along the 450-mile 
German West Wall. The slowest progress and the toughest 
WASHINGTON — President fighting were reported from the Geilenkirchen area, where the 
Roosevelt's annual report to Con- Second British Army and the American First and Ninth Armies, 
gress yesterday on reverse. lend fighting in miserable weather in the middle of the formidable 
lease aid received by the US from A a t Kl | 
the British Commonwealth paid Siegfried defences have had to repulse many counter attacks, | 
tribute to the "miracles of pro- 
juction and steadfastness of the 


Reports state that the Germans have 12 divisions of armour and 
eee oinfantry in this sector —their great- 
British people” and said some of 
their supplies had made "a life and 


est concentration of power since 

they tried to hold.the Caen hinge - 

death difference: in the fighting and are fighting furiously te stop 

this year.” our advance towards the strongly- 
Outlining the many services and 

supplies provided by Britain, the 


defended Ruhr. 
= = Here, fram th thern end of 
president said the totai monetary ‘Baltic isle t TE dE iG hone 
alue of reverse, lend lease aid by 


he line near the Swiss border and 

working up is the army-by-army 
the United Kingdom to the US MOSCOW-—-Red Army troops/story of yesterday's fighting. The 
from June 1, 1942, to June 30, 1944, yesterday cleared the island offlarger places can be found on the 
aas now risen to $2,437,062,000. Oesel in the Gulf of Riga, while in|map on page 2, 

“Five years of smashing bomb Czechoslovakia and Hungary they| French First Army : Further 
attacks which destroyed or dam- captured a number of localities,|pains towards Colmar, north of 
ged millions of homes, killed 56,- ‘yesterday's Soviet communique{Mulhouse, where the threat to 50,- 
195 men, women and children and said. P 000 Germans between the French 
injured many times that number; With the liberation of the islandjand American Seventh Armies is 
five years of monotonous work at of Oesel (Saaremaa) the territory|increasing. 
long hours with scanty rations of of Soviet Estonia has been cleared.| American Seventh Army : The 
food and clothing and even less Aircraft of the Baltic fleet in}Second French Armoured Div., 
of most other consumer goods; 
five years in which countless fam- 


operations off the southern tip of i 
j Oesel island sank a destroyer, a 

ilies were torn apart as children patrol vessel and two patrol cutters EARTH-SHAKING 

were evacuated to safer areas, wot) lemegid a heavy emir a: ‚ ZURICH. Arstil ery fire on 1 
mothers were called to war fac- {well as two patrol vessels and a oe f Si ca ay Bets oe 
tories and fathers into the armed landing barge, the corimunique ween ort and the 5 wis 
forces; there have been 22,500,000 said. ; 9 frontier was me violent bi 
PAT ne oe In Czechoslovakia, in the might: || SN MACs Ate Pee schee 
t s d e 5. +P 
or government directions to labour mograph used to indicate 


ing northwest and west of Cop, 
tor war work, and this in a country several inhabited places, includin; earthquake tremors at Basle 
with a total population of only BGL 


the railway station of Cerna, were 

45.000.000." reaching London. The air minister |tion the government is making 

, Services Galore rServices represented Quebec South in the|use of authority granted under the 

The president aaa ae eens House. A Reuter message from|amended NRMA, which gives the 
provided as reverse lend ease H Ottawa said he resigned because|government power to send mer 
included not only me trappor 5 he opposed conscription. overseas when the need is ae 
ton of ine thousands of} J. F, Pouliot, a Liberal member Saar OEE * 
pane car mE Se ELLE EE from Quebec, quit: his party yes-| The same message 
across the Atlantic, tog! terday and crossed the floor of the General McNaughton 
repairs, fuel and stores for our|House, He is the second Queherltawr amlintwmrntq Ge 
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At the front, barbers are scarce, but Canadian troops solve the 
problem by simply slicing away at each other’s hair. In the pie- 
ture above, Gdsmn. G. M. Ryan, London, Ont., takes a real trim- 
ming frora Gdsmn. H. T. Stevens, Cardinal, Ont. 


Power quits cabinet post 
over conscription issue 


Mr. C. G. Power, minister of ization Act. This order makes 
national defence for air, has re- draftees available for battle areas 
signed from the Canadian cabinet |overseas whenever they are re- 
following the government’s sudden | quired. 
reversal of stand on the conscrip-| A Canadian Press message says 
tion issue, according to messages|that by imposing partial conserip- 
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Memories 


E By DAVID PERLICH 


War is an incredibl i ; 

The lives of nin ee 
hundreds of thousands of Pieces wnat 
ment must be perfectly organized en, 
army is to succeed. 

The military men who kept the Canadian 
army flowing along as it raced through 
Belgium and up into the Netherlands, are of- 
ae unsung heroes of the Second World 

Steve Slemko, a former C 
Lethbridge councillor, was one of Ain ye 
whose job it was to see the daily needs of the 
army were met. 

Slemko went to Calgary in 1940 to put his 
name in for the army. He was assigned to the 
4th Canadian Armored Division of the 29th 
Canadian Armored Regiment, also known as 
the South Alberta Regiment. 

‘Slemko was to see a lot of Canada before 
he was shipped overseas. 

Following time in Red Deer Slemko was 
stationed in Nanaimo, B.C., where he re- 
ceived the only training he was to have — one 
week in the field, he notes with a smile. He 
remembers the bitter cold, the short march- 
es, the 10-mile route marches and having 
very sore feet. 

As part of the infantry, there was talk of 
his going to Hong Kong, and later to 
Winnipeg. But Slemko was sent to Niagara 
Falls to serve as part of the guard for the 
electrical stations there. While at Niagara 
Falls Slemko applied to the air force and was 
accepted as a navigator. But when he told his 
colonel the man said he needed Slemko as 
a as the air force, and consequently kept 

“Maybe it was for the best,” Slemko says 
with hindsight. 

In August 1942 Slemko was sent over- 
seas, first landing in Scotland, and then 
travelling to southern England. After work- 
ing at several bases in that area, Slemko re- 
alized something new was afoot. That 
something was D-Day. 

“We were ready for anything.” Slemko 
says. 

His regiment was held back from the 
Normandy landings. This was done in case of 
failure and troops were needed to land in 
other spots during the invasion of continen- 
tal Europe. 

In July of 1943 Slemko set ‘foot in France. 
He was based in Caen, and says he was ex- 
cited to finally be there. It was here Slemko 
was able to witness the battle which dis- 
lodged the SS from the area. 

“Caen was really the image (of the war) 
for me,” Slemko says. “The house (we were 
in) shook for four hours. The artillery was 
shooting from behind us, the sirens were g0- 
ing, planes were flying overhead, and trucks 
were bringing back the wounded.” 

This, Slemko says, was the first big push 
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for us. 

He said it as difficult to keep organized in 
Caen with the army moving so often. He had 
to keep all his records and his typewriter in a 
car, and be able to keep moving all the time. 
In doing his job Slemko was always just a 
short ways behind the front-line troops. It 
was part of his duty to keep reports of deaths 
and injuries, and all the myriad of other cor- 
respondence organized and at hand. At any 
moment his colonel could demand to see it 

“Sometimes I wished I was in the front to 
get more of the action,” Slemko recalls, “But 
the colonel said, ‘Forget it son. Your job is 
just as important as those boys out there.’” 

Being behind the front lines did not keep 
Slemko from the horrors of war. While in 
Ree he saw shocking death and destruc- 

on. 

“In France,” he recalls vividly, “we would 
go along and see the remains of a man tram- 
pled in the asphalt (by a tank). 

. “I saw quite a few dead and they smelt to 
high heaven. In the July weather they were 
there and the next day they turned a differ- 
ent colour, puffed up, and smelled to high 
heaven.” A 

It was not only dead men which added to 
the horror. 

“There were a lot of horses,” Slemko says, 
“I can still see all those horses, all puffed up 
with their feet sticking out. The whole air 
was just a stench.” 

There is a certain numbness which can 
come over a man in war when he sees dead 
soldiers. 

“The bodies — we just passed by... didn’t 
even stop,” he remembers. “I guess that is 
war. After a while a dead body is a dead body. 
You just pass it by.” 

It was in France that Slemko was injured 
— not by skelling but one of those all-too-com- 
mon accidents which befall the’ army. While 
trying to move out fast in a truck Slemko, 
who was riding on the sideboard, was acci- 
dentally pinned between the truck and a 
tree. His friends thought he was joking 
around but Slemko had broken his clavicle 
and several ribs. 

He was flown over to Britain to recover 
and remained in an full upper body cast un- 
til that October. After recovering, he was 
about to be sent off when his colonel hap- 
pened to tour the wards and saw him. He 
wanted Slemko back with him as he was en- 
tering Holland. 

Slemko arrived on the continent at 
Gostende, Belgium and from there travelled 
up to the Maas river near Breda where the 
troops had just liberated Bergan-op-Zoom. 

That winter, which the Dutch know as 
the Hungry Winter because of the scarcity of 
food, was difficult for the troops. Slemko re- 
members the cold hard winter when the 
trenches would fill with water and men’s fin- 
gers would freeze. 
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of war years now like a dream 


remembers. 

Because he was often shut up in a com- 1 
mand house Slemko didn't get to see much of 1 
Holland until after Germany surrender. : 
What he does remember is everywhere he 
was stationed, often in the houses of local 
people as the army raced north, he was 
treated very well. 

His group was headed toward Breman in 
Germany when the surrender was an- 
nounced. 

“No one knew the war was coming to and 
end. It was a surprise.” Slemko recounts. 

While the officers drank their rum, the 
other men just sat talking. 

“No celebration; just a quiet peace,” re- 
calls Slemko. “No guns rattling; no shots 
fired — just like the world was at peace.” 

Many thoughts were going through the 
men’s minds. Some were thinking about go- 
ing over to fight the Japanese. Most of the 
others were thinking about getting home to 
their wives and children. 

Slemko remembers the Dutch excitement 
over liberation. He remembers going to a lo- 
cal dance and offering a carton of cigarettes 
as a prize to the best dancer of the evening. 

“And who the hell won it?” Slemko asks > - 

(See Post-war, Page 23) Steve Slemko 
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VIJFDE JAARGANG No. 101 


CANADEEZEN. 


Dinsdagmorgen tegen halftien overstroomden de 
Engelsche en Canadeesche tanks en pantserwagens de 
straten en pleinen van Nederlands hoofdstad. De groote 
intocht? Ja en neen, ja omdat: het nu een legertroep 
was van aanmerkelijk grooter aantal dan de voorpost- 
troepen van Maandag, maar’ neen omdat ‘het nu binnen- 
rukkende deel uit het Oosten van onze stad alleen door 
Amsterdam heentrok op weg naar Haarlem. De Cana- 
deezen waren er, doch ze waren meteen weer weg! 


Den geheelen weg zóó omstuwd door 
een juichende menigte, dat de auto's 
nauwelijks doorgang konden vinden reed 
vanmorgen de eerste Canadeesche divisie 
door de Amstellaan en Apollolaan. De 
auto's. waren volgepakt van binnen en 
van buiten met juichende en vlaggende 
jonge menschen en kinderen. Op de mo- 
torkappen zaten en hingen zooveel men- 
schen dat de chauffeurs nog nauwelijks 
een kleine opening hidden om voor zich 
uit te zien. Het welkom in Amsterdam, 
liet niets te wenschen over. Ook zelf 
waren ze er op hun kalme manier zeer 
mee ingenomen; vijfjaar onderweg en nu ten deel uit van een verkenningsafdeeling 
het doei bijna bereikt, hoe zouden ze niet lichte tanks van de 49ste divisie Squadron 
vroolijk zijn! > a 2 5 A van het Eerste Canadeesche leges. Dit 

Een vaste route volgden ze niet, kris-. leger dat de bevrijding van Westelijk 
kras door Amsterdam bewogen ze zich Nederland tot een feit maakt, telt inder- 
op hun doortocht. Een deel van henarri- daad Canadeezen, doch bestaat toch voor- 
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voerde an den dam waar uno steeds H At Tanne aadatanhanedn 


De vertraagde komst der Canadeezen 
in West-Nederland is terug te voeren tot 
het feit, dat de commandantenreiinie te 
Wageningen nog tot Zondag laat in den 
middag heeft voortgeduurd. Eerst toen 
was volledige overeenstemming ten aan- 
zien van alle details bereikt. Men zag 
generaal Blascowitz ter bespreking arri- 
veeren in gezelschap van den commandant 
der. Nederlandsche Binpenandsene Strijd- 
krachten. $ 

De eerste Canadeezen overschreden 
Maandagochtend 7 uur, uit de richting 
Ede. komend, de demarcatielijn. Zij maak- 
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Het is Vrede! 

In alle landen der vereenigde naties 
wordt vandaag de overwinning ge- 
vierd, Londen is vol van vlaggen en 
versieringen; 's avonds ziet de lucht 
rood van de vreugdevuren. De feest- 
vierende menigt: dromt samen voor 
het Buckingham Paleis en voor White 
Hall. Vandaag en morgen heeft men 
in geheel Engetund vacantie, Uit de 
Vereenigde Staten komen gelijklui- 
dende meldingen: millioenen feest- 
gangers vullen de straten van de 
Amerikaansche steden, men heeft het, 
verkeer moeten stop zetten. 

In Parijs vooral is de feestvreugde 
uitbundig, de stad dreunt van de 
Marseillaise en de vreugde is er zelfs 
grooter dan bij de bevrijding. 

Zoo is het vandaag in alle hoofd- 
steden van Europa, in Kopenhagen, 


In Oslo geeft de radio voor het 
eerst geen nazi-propaganda; mannen, 
vrouwen en kinderen gaan de straten 
op rset vlaggen en zijn getooid met 
de nationale kleuren. De Duitschers 
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LANDVERRADERS IN ARREST 


Duitschers ruimen het veld 
voor de N.B.S. 


= Gisteravond zijn de leden der 


B.S, onder grooten bijval der be- 
volking overgegaan tot het arres- 
teeren van verdachte elementen. 
Vele vogels bleken gevlogen te 
zijn, maar toch werden tientallen 
in verzekerde bewaring gesteld. 
De BS.-ers hadden dikwijls 
moeite hun arrestanten tegen de 
woede van het publiek te be- 
schermen. Spreekkoren vormden 
zich, die het wegvoeren van ver- 
raders begeleidden met „sla hem 
dood, net als Koot”. In de rivie- 
renbuurt werd een man wegge- 
leid met om zijn hals een bord, 
met opschrift: „Ik ben een ver- 
rader; ik heb mijn buren bij den 
S.D. aangebracht.” 


Soms kon het publiek N.S.B.ers die 
zich getooid met oranje op straat hadden 
begeven, aanwijzen. 

In de Volkerakstraat bleek een Duitsch 
gezinde bewoner fde beenen te hebben 
genomen met achterlating van voorraden. 
Een N.B.S.-autotje moest meermalen 
rijden om de doozen en kisten vol haver- 
mout, pindakaas enz. naar de zieken- 
huizen te vervoeren. 


Laatste S.D.vesting geeft zich over 


Letterlijk met tranen in de oogen en 
onder het heftigste zelfbeklag, heeft de 
dienstdoende S.D.-commandant gister- 
mid*ag Huize Lydia, de laatste S.D.- 
vesting. overgegeven aan de N.B.S. 


== 


HET EINDE. 


DEN heeft gecapitu- 
leerd en de weermacht heeft de 
wapenen gestrekt. “Op genade of 
ongenade heeft het Derde Rijk zich 
overgegeven, 


Vijf jaar lang hebben wij geweten, 
dat deze dag zou komen, In de 
somberste uren van dezen oorlog, 
toen de gestroomlijnde horden van 
Hitler over geheel Europa uitzwerm- 
den en allen tegenstand onder den 
voet liepen en het er dikwijls naar 
uitzag, dat niemand ter wereld in 
staat was de elken dag toenemende 
macht der nazi’s te breken, heeft 
ons geloof in de uiteindelijke neder- 
laag van het Duitsche imperialisme 
ons volk nooit verlaten, Want zon- 
der zoo verwatén te zijn om te mee- 
nen, dat wij met uitsluiting van ieder 
ander een monopolie op recht en 
waarheid zouden hebben, was ieder 
onzer er diep van overtuigd, dat de 
Duitsche zaak op leugen, bedrog, 
kneveling en onrecht berustte en 
alleen daarom reeds ken niemand 
onzer aanvaarden, dat de pyramide 
van dwang en ontrechtiug, die de 
nazi’s opbouwden, tot het einde toe 
afgebouwd zou kunnen worden, Maar 
wij hadden ook de materieele argu- 
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create vivid liberation memory for soldier 


B By DAVID PERLICH 


; Bert Pemberton is a tall, quiet man who 
lives in the Piyami Lodge in Picture Butte 
You would never know that 50 years ago he 
was part of the Canadian troops who liberat- 
ed the area around Arheim in the 
Netherlands. 

Born in Regina, 78-year-old Pemberton 
grew up in Peace River. In 1940 he and a few 
of his friends joined the Canadian army. 

“Not to be heroes, but because we didn’t 
like what they (the Nazis) were doing over 
there,” Pemberton explains of their motiva- 
tion. 

During his time in the army Pemberton 
held the rank of signalman and acted as a dri- 
ver/mechanic. He was with the Princess Pats 
Ist Division. It was his duty to drive forward 
and radio back enemy positions to allied ar- 
tillery. Also, he was charged with repairing 
damaged radio equipment — a job which saw 
him often right at the front line. 

Liberating Holland was not the first action 
Pemberton saw. He was first in Italy fighting 
in the battle of Cassion. This is generally held 
to be one of the worst battlefields of the 
Second World War. 

After fighting there and in the Po Valley, 
which he describes as the most difficult fight- 
ing, Pemberton contracted hepatitis B. He 
was sent out of Italy but later joined the bat- 
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Pemberton passes in front of an 
army truck — 1945. 
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tlefields in Holland, 
It was here Pemberton was caugh i 
the liberation of Holland and V-E Day. Rohs 
Four of us,” 
Pemberton says, “were 
sitting around a small 
fire in the late evening 
heating a pot of water 
for a cup of tea...the 
news came over the 
BBC that the war was 
over.” 
_ He says the group 
Just looked at each oth- 
er. 

“Finally someone 
suggested that we raise 
our cups and drink a 
toast,” recalls 
Pemberton. “I don't know about the others but 
I felt as if a blanket had been lifted from me. 
We retired to bed.” e 

It was only later Pemberton felt the excite- 
ment of the war’s end. 

“The next day as we drove into a town the 
cheering crowd was so thick we had to stop 
our vehicles,” he says. “As we opened the 
doors to smile and to wave a Hollander asked 
for bread. I answered, No bread, no bread. I 
reached under the seat and pulled out a piece 
of dry old crust and said, ‘See, this is all I 
have.’ 

“The crust was snatched from my hand, 
and he went away into the crowd shouting, 
‘White bread, white bread? ” 

In the jubilant crowd Pemberton saw a la- 
dy faint while standing in her doorway. 

“The thdught went through our minds that 
she must have had too much to drink,” he re- 
counts. “We didn’t realize until later, that it 
was malnutrition...” 

There were happy moments as well for 
Pemberton. 

“One can’t forget the toddler that climbed 
into (my) vehicle, slid on to my lap, looked up 
at me with the bluest eyes I have ever seen, 
and said, ‘Gum soldier?’” 

Later that evening when Pemberton and 
his friends were camped outside the town the 

reality of life in occupied Holland was brought, 
home. As the soldiers began their supper they 
were surrounded by a crowd of villagers. 

“There was hardly any talking amongst 
them,” Pemberton recalls. “Two of us took our 
almost full mess tins over and offered them to 
those who were closest to us. It was then that 
the full realization of what had happened in 
Holland dawned on us as we watched them 
eat as only a hungry man can.” 

After a few days the soldiers were able to 
make friends among the local villagers. 

The man who had taken the bread from 
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“Quite often we had some 
canned food to give away. 
I’m sure the cooks must 
have noticed some of 
their food supplies were 
missing and I’m not sure 
now if they turned a 
blind eye or whether we 
were darn good thieves.” 


Pemberton’s hand was later to invite him to 
his home. He had been working in northern 
Alberta several years earlier building a rail- 
way. Pemberton, 
who grew up in the 
north, was able to 
talk to him about 
the area. 

Later the 
Dutchman gave 
Pemberton a small 
brass windmill 
which he had 
buried in his back 
yard so the Nazi 
soldiers couldn’t 
confiscate it. It be- 
came a treasured 
gift and to this day 
Pemberton has it in his room at the lodge. 

For a time after the end of the war the sol- 
diers were allowed to relax and visit different 
parts of Holland, meeting people all the while. 

“Quite often we had some canned food to 
give away.” Pemberton says. “I’m sure the 
cooks must have noticed some of their food 
supplies were missing and Tm not sure now if 
they turned a blind eye or whether we were 
darn good thieves.” 

All the free time gave the soldiers a chance 
to mix with the local girls. A short time after 
liberation, Pemberton began to notice graffiti 
on walls and fences. Often things like, 
“Liberate us from our liberators” would ap- 

ar. 
Pemberton was not to find out until later 
what this meant. He says a visiting 
Dutchman told him many Dutch girls were 
marrying Canadians and the residents didn’t 
want to lose all their daughters. 

A chance to meet a Dutch girl came 
Pemberton's way as well. They went out a few 
times but later the girl’s old boyfriend, who 
had been in a POW camp and who she 
thought was dead, returned. Pemberton stood 
aside. 

“That fellow had suffered more than I 
had,” Pemberton reflects. 


Today Pemberton thinks back to his time ; 
in Holland. His biggest surprise of the war _ 


was that, “the people were so 


darn, clean, de-. 
spite the war and all that happened.” _ b 
Pemberton remembers the few Nazi's he | 


met face to face. While up at the front repair- 
ing a radio he was given several captured 
German soldiers te take back behind the 
lines. On the way back the truck got stuck. 
The Germans leapt out and began to push. 

“They just wanted out,” Pemberton says. 
“A lot of them were that way.” 

Thinking back to a scene where he wit- 
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nessed flame-throwers used against German _ 


troops, Pemberton says you couldn't help but 
feel sorry for them. 

Remembrance Day is a special time for 
Pemberton. This is when he thinks most 
about the war. 

“Damnit, you don't forget your friends,” he 
says with a faraway look. ; 

Pemberton lost a few of his friends in the 
war. Perhaps one of the most tragic losses was 
after he and his friends returned to northern 
Alberta. Only two days after getting back and 
after surviving the war one of his friends was 
killed when a tractor fell on him in a field. 

With his scrapbook in hand, Pemberton 
thinks back. He remembers being under fire. 
He says the sound of the shells were the worst 
part. This is when he was most afraid. 
Pemberton says hearing the sound and not 
knowing where they were going to come down 
could get to you. 

“Tt took some getting used to,” he says. 

Although he had to duck a few times, the 
only time he was hit during the war 
Pemberton was extremely lucky. The shrapnel 
had lost so much of its force it simply bounced 
off his leg. 

Leafing through his scrapbook and looking 
at his momentos, Pemberton says he is excit- 
ed about going back to Holland. Chiefly he 
wants to talk to the people. He intends to look 
up the people he met during the war and 
hopefully see some of the radio equipment he 
used during the war. 


CANADIANS ARE 
HELPING THE DUTCH 


With Canadian Forces in Hol- 
land.... Thousands of Canadian 
soldiers awaiting return to Canada 
are using a goodly portion of their 
waiting time in a manner designed 
not only to help them prepare 
themselves for return to civilian 
life but at the same time to cement _ 
further’ the bonds of friendship 
existing between the Canadian sol- 
dier and the Dutch people. : 

-These thousands, volunteers all, 
are working in Dutch fields helping 
with the harvest, cutting wood 
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and Hengelo. a 
‘Canadians are helping their 
Dutch comrades in other ways too. 
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Fate spares Nobleford man 
front-line horrors of war 


E By STEPHEN RIPLEY 


A lot of soldiers dodged a lot of bullets 
during the Second World War and Carl 
Renner was no exception. 

In the spring of 1945 as Canadian 
troops were in the final stages of purging 
the Nazis from northern Holland, the 
Nobleford-area farmer was well behind the 
lines, taking a refresher course in sig- 
nalling. 

To this day Renner has mixed feelings 
about the way fate denied him a role in the 


When the war was finally over 
Renner stayed in Holland for several 
months. Judging by this picture, he 
had no problem adjusting to the local 
customs. 
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liberation of the Netherlands, while possi- 
bly saving his life. 
“It gives you kind of a funny feeling,” he 


says 50 years later. “I guess I was lucky I | 


wasn’t there.” 
After stints in the Royal Rifles and Irish 


Fusiliers, Renner had become a signaler £ 
with Canadian counter-intelligence by the & 


time he arrived in Holland. Just as his unit 
was preparing to join the fray in the north- 
ern part of the country, Renner and a few 
others were held back for three weeks of 
training in Utrecht. The day he was ready 
to go back into action turned out to be the 
same day the war in Holland ended, so 
Renner remained in Utrecht, basking in 
the afterglow of a victory in which he was 
unable to take part. 

Although he doesnt regret the twist of 
fate which kept him away from the front 
lines, Renner has mixed feelings when he 
thinks about the thousands of Canadian 
soldiers who lost their lives jn Holland. 

“That bothers you for a while,” he says 
quietly before slipping into a moment of 
silent recollection. 

Renner’s contributions in the aftermath 
of the war left him with fonder memories. 
As food was very scarce in the south he was 
assigned to drive a truck to the northern 
agricultural regions with a Dutch produce 
buyer, bringing fruits and vegetables to 
Utrecht. Everywhere he went, he says, the 
people were extremely friendly and grate- 
ful for Canada’s role in securing their free- 
dom and helping them rebuild. 

“We tried to help them as much as we 
could,” he coftfirms. “We got along very well 
with them.” j 

It was almost eight months before 
Renner could return to his family’s farm 
east of Nobleford. During that time, he 
watched as the Dutch people noisily cele- 
brated their emancipation from Nazi op- 
pression. Although he made many friends 
during his stay, he remembers how anxious 
he was to return to his family in southern 
Alberta. 

“We missed out on a lot of things over 
here while we were gone,” he explains. “I 
probably would have preferred not to go 
but it was something that had to be done.” 

Still working on the farm where he was 
born, Renner says the war didn’t have a 
tremendous effect on his life. Perhaps this 
is why he has no difficulty discussing his 
good fortune, unlike many of his comrades 
who were left with scars on either their 
bodies or their psyches. 

“I never shot anybody so it doesn’t both- 
er me as much as some others who did,” he 
says. “You never hear too many of them 
talk about it. 


While 
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in Holland, Sanderson (seated) helped keep the wheels of liberation 


rolling by ensuring Canadian tanks were ready for battle. 


German snipers target 
glow of welder’s torch 


E By STEPHEN RIPLEY 


ed E 
Standing in the middle of a battlefield with 


artillery whistling overhead, the only thing 
flashing before Ed Sanderson’s eyes was the 
glow of his welder’s torch. 

As a craftsman attached to the 7th 
Canadian Anti-Tank Regiment, Sanderson of- 
ten found himself in the thick of the action 
during his time in Holland. Yet with carnage 
all around him, he says he never feared for his 
life. 

“I guess I didn’t have sense enough to be 
scared,” he laughs. 

Sanderson, who now lives in Nobleford, 
says his primary task during battle was to 
seek out disabled Canadian tanks and weld 
their hatches shut so the Germans couldn't use 
them later. Although snipers were often a con- 
cern, he says his job offered him a surprising 
degree of security. 

“We were always in the safest place because 
we were right in the middle of the artillery on 
both sides,” he explains. “Everything just flew 
over our heads.” 

In fact, Sanderson sometimes felt more 
threatened by his own comrades-in-arms, who 
were seldom happy to see his truck drive up. 

“I got chased out of the front lines a few 
times with my welder because it attracted the 
gunfire,” he recalls. “We had quite a few of our 
men hit by snipers.” je 

Still, the worst wound Sanderson received 
during his year in Holland and 15 months in 
Italy was the occasional burn, 


found on the arms of any welder, — 
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argues. “It was all Hitler’s doing.” 

Among Sanderson’s most poignant memo- 
ries is the sight of children, as young as 15 
years old, donning German uniforms in a des- 
perate attempt to defend the Reich. More than 
anything else, he says, this made him under- 
stand the folly of war. 

“When the war ended they just stood there 
crying,” remembers Sanderson. 

Despite the horrors he witnessed in 
Holland, Sanderson says nothing he saw could 
compare to the time he spent in Italy, where 
the residents weren’t as happy to see Allied 
soldiers. 

“It was far different than what it was in 
Italy,” he confirms, noting the battle of Cassino 
was especially intense. “There the streams 
were running red with blood.” 

After Sanderson returned to his home in 
Maple Creek, Sask. in 1946, he married and 
moved to Nobleford with his wife Erla, whose 
letters had helped him combat homesickness 
during the war. In all the time they have been 
married, Erla says her husband has never 
mentioned his time in Europe. 

“I tried to forget it when I got back,” he 
says. “I've seen so many people who have reliv- 
ed the war and it’s affected their minds.” = 

The war stayed buried deep in Sanderson's- 
past until earlier this year when he received a 
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The tanks of the 5th Canadian Division roll into Arnhem. -Photo courtesy of Public Archives of Canada 


There is often a romantic image associat- 
ed with airmen shot down over enemy terri- 
tory. At least in the many war movies that 
have hit the silver screen. 

Brock Christie, who was born in 
Cardston and now lives in Lethbridge, 
knows the dangerous reality of being in that 
situation. 

During Operation Market Garden, one of 
the biggest mistakes in Canada’s military 
history, Christie was the pilot of a Dakota 
plane on loan to the RCAF from the 
Americans. While flying over the Arnheim 
area of Holland, antiaircraft fire hit both his 
engines and forced him to land in a field. 

For six months Christie hid from the 
Nazis — living in barns, attics and a hole in 
the ground. Far from all the romance, it was 
aday-to-day struggle to stay undetected and 
make his way through to his own lines. 

When his plane was forced down Christie 
managed to land the plane in a field. But as 
he came down he saw a tree racing toward 
his cockpit as the plane slid along the 
ground at a terrible speed. The plane 
stopped after brushing this tree, which could 
have killed the entire crew. 

While the other survivors questioned 
Christie’s later statements about the tree, 
last year when the crash site was found in 
Holland the tree was affirmed, still scarred 
from its contact with the plane. This sét to 
rest a 50-year argument for Christie. 

Surviving a harrowing crash landing was 
only the beginning of Christie’s adventure in 
war-torn Holland. 

He and his surviving crew joined with a 
few other downed airmen and headed north. 
If Market Garden had gone correctly, this 
area would have been in Allied hands. But 
through bungling the area had not been tak- 
en and was still in the hands of the Nazis. 
When Christie realized this he and the oth- 
ers hid in a woodshed. 
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All the airmen had received training on 
what to do if they were shot down. Christie 
began a notebook in which for six months he 
recorded the movements, food and other ne- 
cessities of this group. 

One of the most troubling things for 
these downed airmen was they had been 
told during training only 50 per cent of the 
Dutch people could be trusted. Because of 
this, they were worried About seeking help 
from the locals. Christie now knows almost 
all the people could have been trusted to not 
turn them in, if not openly help them. 

So Christie’s group hid in a woodshed, 
and waited. A young boy showed up and 
went to fetch his father who could not speak 
English. He sent for a family friend who was 
able to translate. The first man, a forester 
by the name of Bloom, took in the six air- 
men, offering them a good breakfast. 

Taking in Allied soldiers was a very dan- 
gerous gamble. 

“Hopefully the worst that would happen 
to us,” Christie says, was being put into a 
POW camp. For those living under occupa- 
tion it was a lot worse.” f 

Often, this meant death for Dutch people 
caught hiding Jews, absentee workers or 
Allied troops. Christie tells how occasionally, 
when you showed up a farmhouse asking for 
help, the people would just wave you on, 
away from their house. 

After staying with the ranger, Christie 
and his group moved from location to loca- 
tion for the next six months. 

“We had to stay one step ahead of getting 
caught,” Christie recalls. 

Sometimes the accommodation they 
found was lacking. 

“It seemed that every Dutchman had a 
hole dug in the ground,” Christie says. 

Far from romance and adventure, 
Christie says more practical things occupied 
his time while hiding. 

“Food becomes so damned important,” he 
says. 
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Often they were brought two loaves of 
bread, some water and a few vegetables. 
Perhaps on Sunday there would be a little 
meat in the broth. 

“We looked like cattle at a feeding trough 
we were so hungry,” Christie says with a 
laugh. 

He says often he and other airmen would 
sit around and talk about holidays like 
Christmas and Thanksgiving in Canada, 
discussing in great detail what they would 
eat. 

By November of 1944 there was an at- 
tempt to get Christie south to the area taken 
by the Canadians. But this never came to 
pass and he and his men were forced to 
spend the winter passing from house to 
house. 

In all this time, Christie spent only two 
weeks with a family. He shared an attic 
room with a Jew and a young man who had 
deserted a work camp. As they were in a 
small town all the neighboring houses were 
occupied by German troops. So close were 
the troops that Christie could look out his 
little window and see the soldiers lining up 
for marches. 

Cut off from the outside world, these air- 
men had no news of what was happening to 
their armies. 

“One day was much as another,” Christie 
recalls. “I often compare it to prison.” 

But Christie says his military training 
got him through the rough places. 

Travelling from hiding spot to hiding spot 
was a risky business. Often the pressure of 
hiding Allied troops would get to the Dutch 
and they would send them off to a new spot. 
To do this Christie would dress up like a 
farmhand and follow a girl on a bicycle down 
the road. 

If he was unlucky and was stopped, he 
was to pretend,to be a deaf mute, or to say 
he was from Friesland and couldn’t speak 
Dutch. Frisian is a language spoken in the 
north of Holland. It is incomprehensible to 
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240 wounded Dutch war veterans 
from Huize Zuileveld Clinic near 
Amerstoort 
unusual specuicie recently when 
700 Chinese, 
liberation with the tradiuonal aru- 
gon dance, appeared on Lhe scene 
while veterans were being enter- 
tained by the Canadian Army. 

Arranged by Canada's oniy Ghi- 
nese sergeunt major, RSM Harry 
Hang, the event twok place at Lhe 
“Trianon”, 
Utrecht, on August 21. 


CANADIAN ARMY PUBLIC 
RELATIONS SEKVICES 


Canadians Entertain Dutch 
Wounded 


were treated wW aul 


ceicbrating Chinas 


Canadian club in 


The Liberator 


Downed airman survives six months in hiding 


g By DAVID PERLICH 


Dutchmen and Germans alike. 

Eventually Christie ended up at a “hid- 
den farm.” These were farms which had long 
ago been scheduled for destruction and thus 
did not appear on any of the maps. In a cer- 
tain sense it was as though they did not ex- 
ist. 
Christie and 49 other Allied soldiers were 
to pass through one such farm. There were 
Canadians, Brits, Belgians, and Australians 
who passed through this particular farm on 
their way to the south and freedom. 

While there the airmen were able to get a 
few English books to help pass the time, and 
a man would come about once a week to let 
them know the war news. 

Another preoccupation was bathing. 
Christie relates that in six months he was 
able to bathe three times. At one point he at- 
tempted to collect rainwater in a tarpaulin 
over the hole in which he was hiding. 

Escaping was a risky business, says 
Christie. Often when the underground need- 
ed a vehicle they would steal it and the 
Germans would shoot the whole village in 
retaliation. 

After six months of hiding Christie and 
two others were able to make it to the south, 
and after taking a small boat over canals 
and a river delta they were smuggled into 
the Canadian sector. This trip, covering only 
a few hundred kilometres, took three weeks. 

“We just hollered ourselves hoarse,” 


or ae 


crew were captured during thei: in hid- 
ing — Christie had another problem to face. 
He had been missing and presumed dead for 
some time. It took him a lot of persuading to 
convince army clerks he was still alive. 
Looking back at his time in Holland 
Christie says, “I have nothing but admira- 
tion for the Dutch.” ni 


me 


He has been back five times since 
war, and kept in touch with the ore 
Bloom with whom he first made con 
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Bitter winter before liberatio 


Clarence Leeck and a friend 


War years bring back painful memories 


E By COLLEEN VALIN 


“War is hell!” 

Plain and simple, according to Howard 
Branch, as he recounts the two years he 
served as a rear gunner flying missions 
over continental Europe for the Royal 
Canadian Air Force during the Second 
World War and the 10 months he spent as 
an Allied prisoner of war. 

Selected to participate in the 50th an- 
niversary memorial celebrations of the 1945 
liberation of Holland being held throughout 
that country in early May, Branch is finding 
all the horrible memories of war he buried 
so long ago as a young man are coming to 
the surface. 

“When you're young you are resilient 
and all these thoughts are put away, but 
Im finding even though it was so long ago 
the emotions of those times are very close to 
the surface,” he said. 

Branch was a Picture Butte schoolboy in 
1942 when he turned 18 at the end of Grade 
11 and joined the military. Before he would 
return to his Diamond City home the day 
before he turned 21 and “officially became a 
man” he would fly over 27 countries, be shot 
down over France and spend nearly a year 
in a German prisoner of war camp. 

Flying with a crew of seven on their 19th 
mission, Branch and his comrades where 
shot down at 1 a.m. June 28, 1944. With the 
fate of his crew unknown he wondered 
about for 20 hours and at about 9 p.m. was 
picked up by German troops. A facial injury 
from the crash resulted in him being hospi- 
talized for six weeks before transfer to an 
interrogation camp and eventually to the 


aney 


158-4517 


E By COLLEEN VALIN 


Involved with communications, radio 


work and power, Leeck entered Holland via 


ZE ee 
Clarence Leeck remembers the winter of Belgium, France and England. 


1944 as a tough one for Allied troops bat- 


Although his memories of life in 


tling to push German soldiers out of wartime Holland are vague after 50 years, 


Holland. 

At the time 
Leeck was a 20- 
year-old private 


“I called it the Dead 
Horse Valley because of 


he has vivid recol- 
lections of the 
Falaise Valley in 
France, a piece of 


with the Royal h d d A l Poorna he 
Canadi C . Germans a 
Siene 4th all the aeaa animats Allied forces jock- 


Armored Division 
bogged down in 
Nymegen, not far 
from the Dutch- 
German border. 
“Nymegen was 
at a standstill for 
about three 


You couldn't forget the 
stench in the June heat 
as we juggled back and 
forth over 20 miles.” 


eyed over for a pe- 
riod of time. 

“I called it the 
Dead Horse Valley 
because of all the 
dead animals. You 
couldn't forget the 
stench in the June 


months because it was too wet and frosty to heat as we juggled back and forth over 20 
move the armor,” he said, recalling how the miles,” he said. 


enemy shelled the town constantly. 


first of several POW camps he would be in- 
terned at until April 4, 1945. 

Recounting his time in camps like Stalag 
7 in Germany, Stalag 344 in the Polish cor- 
ridor and lastly a camp in Austria, Branch 
refers to that period of his life “as no picnic.” 

As prisoners, they felt however they 
were treated as well as their captors could. 

“Things were tough for them (German 
soldiers), which meant it was tougher for 
us,” recalls the 70-year-old retired grandfa- 
ther. “But we had the advantage of receiv- 
ing Red’Cross packages periodically.” 

Under the rules of the Geneva 
Convention prisoners of war couldn’t be 
forced to do manual labor for the Germans. 
But Branch remembers often prisoners vol- 
unteered to work as there were advantages 
to getting on the outside, such as hearing 
bits of news. 

Prisoners passed the time and kept fit by 
playing games like soccer, But this had its 
deadly disadvantages — like a player being 
shot by a watchful guard if he crossed over 
the main wire to retrieve a ball. 

In another incident a prisoner lost his 
life for simply heading to get food. , 

“The air raid siren in a village close by 
went off at the same time as the whistle for 
us to go get soup,” Branch remembers. “One 
fellow headed across the yard instead of 
staying in the barracks as we did when 
sirens went and was shot.” ; 

The prisoners were told the guard re- 
sponsible for the shooting was sent to the 
Russian front but, Branch points out, “i 
didn’t bring our guy back.” En: 

As the pressure from Allied fore 


creased, with the Russians coming from o i 
History forgotten is 


history repeated. 
Never let this 


happen again! 


val 


Actually on German soil when the 


side and the Canadians, British and 
Americans from the other, the Germans 
kept moving their prisoners by foot, truck 
and train. 

Finally, on April 4, 1945 the Russians 
liberated the stalag in Austria where 
Branch was held. 

“That was a great feeling but we had to 
make our own way by foot to Budapest, a 
couple hundred miles away,” he says. 

From Austria the freed troops made 
their way to Odessa, Russia on the Black 
Sea, then boarded a Norwegian boat to 
Naples. 

With misty eyes, Branch recalls how the 
war changed him by the things he wit- 
nessed and how he had to grow up “real 
fast” to cope with wartime. 

Over the years he has renewed acquain- 
tances with his flight crew, all of whom sur- 
vived the crash. 

“Everyone has a different story to tell of 
what happened to him after we went down,” 
he says, noting one man was picked up by 


the underground and another lost a leg and _ 


became a prisoner. _ - 


Branch is excited about taking partin ~ 
Wire 


the anniversary celebrations? 


Although he only flew missions over 
Holland, Bragch is aware of the endurance _ 


of the Dutch people du: the terr 
years of war. He a ss wh 


n remembered 


armistice was signed, Leeck doesn’t recall 
the attitude of the people there, but does 
remember how the Allied troops helped the 
Dutch get life organized and back to nor- 
mal. For five months after liberation he 
was part of the group that remained in 
Nymegen, departing that country 1n 
November 1945. 

“People were very appreciative,” he re- 
calls. “We were treated well because they 
were so grateful for liberation.” 

He also remembers the people of 
Holland as being very generous and willing 
to share what little was left after the 
Germans took almost everything. 

As a member of the group travelling to 
Holland for 50th anniversary celebrations, 
Leeck said he is looking forward to the hos- 
pitality. 

“From what I remember of the Dutch 
people from when I was there, if we are 
treated anything like that we will have a 
great trip,” he said. 


xa 


Army rations like 


„By COLLEEN VALIN 
a00 hours 5th May 1945 — The surrender 


ounoement which quickly spread through 
‘ment was accepted quietly and calm- 

‚ There had been too many false alarms. 
A general view was that it was better to 
“until the official news came out, when 
A would be time for celebrating. Before 
there. ht word was received that the surren- 
had in fact been agreed to and was to be- 
ia effective at 0800 hours the following 
co g, There was to be no firing until fur- 
mol orders. In the meantime infantry and ar- 
red units pulled well back to deliberately 
contact in order to avoid needless casual- 
E Batteries were given the order “Empty 
2g and for the last time a map reference 
sicked to the front and the guns directed 


og At 0759 hours on May 5 the adjutant’s 


15th Field Regiment diary. 


sate Van Tol, a retired Town of Coaldale 
3 Pi yee, was a member of that regiment 
ghting on German-occupied soil when th 
ceasefire call went out. ; 
A proud man, he Prefers to keep his mem- 


ories of war locked ei 5 
done is done.” away, explaining, “what’s 


Little by little thou 
gh, he i 
story of leaving his Fort Meat to Pl] his 


24 to enlist Feb. 7, 1942, Aficr st ee 


r stops in 


Canadians and Dutchmen 
A statement made by Lt. General Simonds 


The present relations between Canadian soldiers and Dutchmen 
will determine the relations between Canada and Holland for 


a long time to come. 


On Wednesday October 10 a press 
conference took place on the initia- 
tive of Lt. General Simonds at the 
Amsterdam office of the Canadian 
Public Relations. After a short in- 
troduction by Lt. Colonel Gilchrist, 
General Simonds said: 

„In order to come to full under- 
standing of the mutual relations 
itis necessary to go back to May 
8 1945. Most of the Canadian sol- 
diers had been away from home 
for years, and they hoped that now 
that the war was over, they would 
soon be allowed to return to their 
native country. The Dutch were 
enthusiastic about their liberation 
and counted on an early return of 
peaceful conditions. Both groups 
have been disappointed in their too 
optimistic expectations, and full 
understanding of each other's 
plight will be the only means of 
avoiding minor conflicts, which 
must arise when the contact be- 
tween the Canadians and the 
Dutch will be longer than was ex- 
pected. 

. In order to gain an objective in- 
sight in the Canadian point of 
view, General Simonds reminded 
those present of the fact that there 
was no practical reason at all for 
Canada to declare war on Ger- 
Many. The country was not threa- 
tened directly, and there was no 
Teal danger at the time of Ger- 

many eyer becoming an actual 

Peril to Canada. The Canadian 

People therefore went to war for 

Purely principal reasons. They took 

part in the fighting to defend the 


democracies against National So- 
cialist agression. 

The liberated nations have been 
fully aware of this, and the Can- 
adian troops greatly appreciate the 
hospitality and cordial understan- 
ding they have met, in Holland 
more than anywhere else. None the 
less they prefer to be at home. At 
the same time we understand that 
the Dutch are eagerly awaiting the 
day when they will again be placed 
in possession of their public buil- 
dings, their’schools, hotels and res- 


taurants, which have been requisi- 


tioned by the Canadian troops. 
We are doing our utmost to speed 
up the repatriation of the Can- 


adian Army, but the main difficulty 
is the shortage of shipping space. 


”In my opinion”, Lt. General Si- 
monds went on, "it is of great im- 


portance to illustrate the point of 
view of both sides at this press con- 


ference, because the attitude of 
both the Canadian troops and the 
Dutch civilians will determine the 
future relations between Holland 
and Canada. It’s a matter of long 
years to come. Now lately - and this 
is the chief thing I wanted to say 
here this afternoon - there have 
been articles in the Dutch press, 
justifying the question whether the 
friendship the Dutch originally felt 
for the Canadian soldiers is still 
there. The press is an excellent 
means of promoting the relations 
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| manna to starving people 


Calgary, New Brunswick and Aldershot, 
England Van Tol found himself on the shores 
of Normandy in July 1944 as the Allies be- 
gan their push to Caen and the defeat of the 
German forces. 

He recalls the Battle of the Gap Flaise as 
“pretty horrific,” where hundreds of vehicles, 
tanks and guns were used to kill thousands 
and take an equal number prisoner. 

“You could walk for miles and miles and 
never step on the ground for dead bodies,” re- 
members Van Tol. 


Using the regimental history book for ref- 


erence, he recalls the fighting on the Leopold 
Canal where Nazi guns held the Allied sol- 
diers up for a long time, and other vicious 
battles fought so long ago. 


He also remembers Sept. 24, 1944: the | 


day he became a regiment interpreter after 
crossing into an area where Flemish was 
spoken. 

Born in Canada to Dutch parents, Van Tol 
spoke only their language until he started 
school. He retained his Dutch while growing 
up as his grandmother didn’t speak English. 

The company’s log book of that day states, 
“Command posts were established in farm- 
houses after Gunner J. Van Tol, who became 
an indispensible member of the recce party, 
succeeded in making the farmers understand 
what was wanted.” 

From that point on Van Tol acted as the 
company interpreter as the troops went back 
and forth between Germany and Holland as 
the fighting dictated. 

“A lot of Dutch people I came in contact 
with as an interpreter couldn't believe I was 
Canadian,” he remembers with a chuckle. 
“They though I was a Dutchman in a 
Canadian’s uniform.” 

During late November 1944 soldiers suf- 
fered through weather that was cold, damp 
and depressing. It rained daily and the gun- 
ners had to spend long hours in water-filled 
pits. 

The record book says, “The troops soon 
made friends with the people in the villages, 
for the poverty-stricken people of Noord 
Brabant, living a primitive life without luxu- 
ries, were soon recognized as the most hos- 
pitable people in the world. ...(T)hey soon 
adopted the Canadians, and before long most 
of the troops had what they termed a home.” 

“The Dutch folks had so little but they 
shared with us what they had,” Van Tol re- 


ete: 


is 


between our two peoples, and that’s À ia hi 


why I am now asking for the co 
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Gunner Joe Van Tol 50 years ago. 


she told him her parents often said “it was 
those rations that kept them from starving.” 

A month after the armistice was signed 
Van Tol was moved to Nymegen and by early 
December was reunited with Joan, the 
British woman he had married two years 
earlier. 

“We had been married all that time and 
had only seen each other about four times,” 
he laughs. 

March 6, 1946 the couple were reunited 
after a three-month separation when he 
travelled back to Canada. 

Van Tol has returned to England numer- 
ous times but has no interest in going back 
to Holland, preferring to leave the past in 
the past. 

“Those were real hard times,” he says. 
“People were desperate for food and the 
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DONDERDAG 10 Mei 1945 


BEVRIJDINGSFEEST OP DEN DAM 


Uitb undige enthousiasme 


Minister-president Gerbrandy aanwezig 


Woensdagmiddag op den Dam: een apotheose van het bevrij- 
dingsfeest, een droombeeld leek het uit vroeger dagen. Eén 
deinende, jubelende menschenmassa, vlaggen, overal vlaggen, 
menschen op de daken, op alle vensterbanken, in de lantaarn- 
palen. Waakten of droomden wij op dezen historischen dag van 
de officieele plechtigheid, de huldiging van onze bevrijders. 

Ken oorverdoovend gejubel begroette de autoriteiten toen zij 
de tribune voor het Paleis betraden. Colonel Short, de Canadec- 
sche Stadscommandant, luitenant Colonel Bell Irving, Colonel 
Chidson, Kolonel Schuurman, majoor Van Valkenburg, burge- 
meester De Boer, majoor Overhoff, zij allen hadden luide en 
langdurige ovaties in ontvangst te nemen. En toen ook minis- 
ter-president Gerbrandy op de tribune verscheen, nam het ge- 
juich schier geen einde. 

Een ontroerend oogenblik: het Wilhelmus. Amsterdam zong 
eindelijk weer het Wilhelmus — machtig en uit volle borst. 
Stram stonden de miliairen, de Nederlanders onder hen zongen 
mee. Toen gingen de vlaggen in top: ons mooie Rood-Wit-Blauw 
eerst, daarna de Stars en Stripes, de Union Jack, de Canadee- 
sche en tenslotte de Sovjet-vlag. Achtreenvolgens de volkslie- 
deren telkens besloten met één schallende jubel. 

Majoor Overhoff nam namens het strijdend gedeelte van de 
B.S. als eerste spreker het woord en gaf uitdrukking aan zijn 
ontroerende gedachten op dit grootsche oogenblik op dit histo- 
rische plein en herdacht in sobere bewoordingen de gevallen 
strijders. De B.S. hebben thans hun zware taak volbracht, maar 
hebben nog, in samenwerking met de geheele bevolking, één 
plicht: de orde en rust te bewaren, opdat straks, als Hare 
Majesteit in ons midden zal zijn, Amsterdam Haar kan ver- 
welkomen op een wijze, de hoofdstad waardig. 

Van Randwijk spreekt, 

Kernachtig, zooals dat van hem verwacht kon worden, was 
de toespraak van den volgenden spreker, de Heer van Randwijk, 
voorzitter van het Amsterdamsch werkcomité der Illegaliteit. 
„Amsterdammers! Wij zijn vrij!’ zoo riep hij uit en een dave- 
rend hoerageroep was het antwoord. Ook hij herdacht de ge- 
vallen kameraden en verzocht een minuut stilte. Vervolgens 
bracht hij hulde aan allen die aan het verzet hun deel hebben 
gehad: aan de stakers van Februari ’42 en de Indonesiërs 
en aan vele ongenoemde anderen. Hulde bracht hij voorts aan de 
groote mannen die door hun geloof vertrouwen en volharding 
de zeve hebben moeeliik gemaakt: Churchill Stalin Roosevelt 
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Haastig gesprek 
met min.-pres. 


Gerbrandy 


Onze speciale verslaggever is er 
in geslaagd temidden van de over- 
stelpende drukte op den Dam een 
kort gesprek te met Zijne 
Excellentie, minister-president Ger- 
brandy, die er monter en opgewekt 


if 
if 


voeren 


uitzag. 

„Wanneer 
Majesteit in Amsterdam?” 

„Daar is nog niets van bekend. 
Maar de Koningin komt beslist en 
zoo gauw mogelijk.” 

„En de Prinses, Excellentie?” 

„Hare Koninklijke Hoogheid is op 
het Loo. Daar heb ik haar Zondag 
nog gesproken. Ook zij zal binnen- 
kort hier komen, maar wanneer dat 
zal zijn, kan ik nog niet zeggen. 
Prins Bernhard kunt U elk oogen- 
blik verwachten.” 

3 „Zijn de prinsesjes 
Een historisch moment: de oe Canadeesche truks rijden Amsterdam 
innen. 


U Hare 


verwacht 


ook al in 

Nederland?” r | 
„Neen, die zijn nog in Ottawa” 
»Wat is Uw indruk van dezen 

dag?” e; 

„Buitengewoon! 


den Seaforth Highlanders van Canada noemde het een groote 
onderscheiding voor zijn troepen dat zij waren uitgekozen om 
het geallieerde leger te yertegenwoordigen in het mooie Am- 


TE 
vuci udii. 


Een bijzondere 


Minister Gerbrandy. vrij 
Nadat de heer Harahap namens de ,,Perkimpunan Indonesia” 5 verlangd; 
uitdrukking had gegeven aan zijn hoop, dat spoedig ook ons 
Indië bevrijd zou zijn, besteeg Zijne Excellentie minister-presi- 
dent Gerbrandy het spreekgestoelte. : a 
De juichende menigte bracht hem ovatie op ovatie 
„Toen wij in Mei 1940 de regeering naar Li ; 
leek de toekomst somberder dan ooit. Ha: 
ningin heeft de ballingschap gefrotseer 
gaan opdat de strijd kon worden vo i 
bracht spreker aan de mannen vy; 


family played dead] 


g By STEPHEN RIPLEY 


When the Nazis came to take him away, 
prt Van Zeggelaar wasn’t sure what to ex- 


rn only 10 days the Germans had cut 
through the Dutch army like a chain saw 
through Edam cheese. Rotterdam lay in ru- 
~- thousands of civilians were dead and 
ins, old Van Zeggelaar was locked in a 
darkened church with 100 other men, each 
wondering how much longer they had to 


midnight they got their answer. 
«A few German soldiers came in and told 
Holland had surrendered,” he remem- 
“Then they sent us home.” 

Van Zeggelaar and his family, which had 
been evacuated to a nearby town during 
the German blitzkrieg, returned to their 
farm outside Voorthuizen in central 
Holland, hoping to resume their lives. But 
things had changed. Life under Nazi occu- 

tion would prove harsh and uncertain, 
with the threat of imprisonment or death 
always imminent. 

Yet Van Zeggelaar and his family never 
gave in, unlike the well-organized network 
of traitors which soon surfaced to collabo- 
rate with the Germans. In five years under 
the Nazis, Van Zeggelaar refused to capitu- 
late, taking part in activities which could 
easily have earned him a bullet in the 
head. 

Soon after the German invasion a man 
came to the farm, asking Van Zeggelaar if 
he would hide a young woman from the sol- 
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John Van Zeggelaar holds one of the family’s chickens, the eggs from which 
earned many a carton of cigarettes from hungry Canadian soldiers. 


Thank you veterans, 
we have not forgotten 
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diers. 


“The man to N 3 


Van Zeggelaar agreed, and s 
haired woman in her mid-20s TESA 
ting up residence in the family’s barn until 
tue end of the war. During those years 
pee Rosenstern would become close 
a. with ee Van Zeggelaars, who al- 

suspect i 
as tee was a Jewish refugee 

“We knew it was very dangerous but we 
also knew we had to do it,” says Van 
Zeggelaar of his decision to harbor 
Rosenstern. “At that time, they picked up 
the Jews by the thousands and sent them 
to the gas chambers.” 

Rosenstern became a member of the 
family, chronicling the war years by taking 
dozens of pictures, including the ones on 
this page. Although German soldiers often 
came around looking for fugitives they nev- 
er found her. 

“After the liberation that same man that 
brought her came back and told us she was 
a Jewish lady,” says Van Zeggelaar. “Her 
whole family had been picked up and taken 
to Dachau — she was the only one (out of 
10) in her family who survived.” 

Rosenstern now lives in New York and 
regularly keeps in touch with the Van 
Zeggelaars. In 1978 she came to the fami- 
ly’s home in Iron Springs for a reunion. 

The family took in other fugitives, in- 
cluding escaped prisoners and members of 
the Dutch resistance. On one occasion, sol- 
diers searched a haystack where a man 
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y game of hide-and-seek 


x š 
Art Van Zeggelaar and his family during the Second World War. This picture 


and the one below left were taken by Reni Rosenstern, 


a young Jewish 


woman the Van Zeggelaars hid on their farm during the Nazi occupation. 


was hiding as Van Zeggelaar looked on anx- 
iously. 

“They took their bayonets and poked 
them in the straw but they didn’t find any- 
thing,” he recalls. “I was a little nervous in- 
side but they didn’t see it in me. I was very 
calm.” 

Not so lucky were the residents of 
Putten, a nearby town where a German of- 
ficer had been killed by the resistance near 
the end of the war. All the men were round- 
ed up and either shot or taken away to 
work camps in Germany. 

“They picked up over 500 men that day,” 
says Van Zeggelaar, who could hear the 
shooting several miles away. “The soldiers 
set fire to many houses and we could see 
the smoke billowing.” 

Three of Van Zeggelaar’s cousins were 
among those herded on to trains bound for 
Germany. The family didn't learn of their 
fate until a trip to Germany several years 
after the war when they found the graves 

‘ofthe three young men. zit RS 
“It was a very hard ti s 
voice trailing away soi 

As the allied forc 
Voorthuizen if 1945 tl 
more desperate. Van Z 

fleeing soldiers rans 


As bullets flew and grenades exploded out- 
side the Van Zeggelaars patiently waited 
for the silence which would signal their 
freedom from the Nazis. 

When that time came the family 
emerged to a scene of devastation. 
Buildings lay in ruin, craters dotted the 
landscape and the field were strewn with 
dead livestock and the bodies of German 
soldiers. 

But the Canadian soldiers who took 
their place made picking up the pieces 
much easier, says Van Zeggelaar, 

“The soldiers came to the homes and we 
celebrated, boy,” he cackles. “All was forgot- 
ten.” 

Every day Canadian soldiers were 
drawn to the farm by the promise of fresh 
produce. The few chickens which survived 
the war were particularly popular, says 
Van Zeggelaar. 

“We would trade the eggs for a box of 
_ cigarettes,” 


e reveals. “They sure liked our 
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Bride’s life in new country a cha 


B By COLLEEN VALIN 


The Second World War brought with it 
many opportunities. One of which was the 
hance for Canadian soldiers, many of whom 
had never before left their rural home, to set 
foot on far-away countries and meet new peo- 
Through those encounters many a soldier 
et, fell in love with and married a girl from 
ne of these far-off lands before returning to 
Canadian soil 

Girls from Britain, Scotland, Ireland, 
Belgium and Holland, to name a few places, 
would leave the security of family to follow 
their heart to an unknown country an ocean 
away. 

Over 48,000 women became known as war 
brides, the girls who travelled aboard the St. 
Mary, the Aquatania and the T.S.S. Letitia. 
They would dock in Halifax throughout much 
of 1946 and proceed by train to all parts of 
Canada to begin new lives. 


Ann wears the sheepskin jacket that kept her warm as she 


crossed the Atlantic to Canada. 
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Not all of the brides stayed. Many re- 
turned home after finding themselves living 
in conditions they were not expecting 

But many more remained. One of those 
who did was Ann Hawkins, president of the 
Alberta War Brides Association. 

Married in Holland Sept. 3, 1945, Ann met 
Sgt. Bob Hawkins, an army engineer. in 
Amsterdam while he was standing in line at a 
large hotel waiting to eat 

“My girlfriend asked him what he was do- 
ing, invited him over to her place to eat and 
them she introduced us,” recalls Ann with a 
smile. “And things just went from there” 

Hawkins was on the last day of a nine-day 
leave when the couple met. She called her 
parents to tell them she was bringing a 
Canadian soldier home for them to meet. He 
would return every weekend and day off from 
that point until he departed for home in early 
January 1946. 

Ann and the youngest of her two daugh- 
ters from a previous marriage left their famil- 

e iar surroundings 
to join Bob five 
months later in 
Wilkie, Sask. 
Her oldest child 
remained in 
Holland with her 
parents. 

Crossing the 

Atlantic aboard 
the T.S.S. 
Letitia, Ann 
wore a sheep- 
skin coat she 
had purchased 
in Holland with 
‘money earned 
through the sale 
of Canadian cig- 
arettes given to 
her by Bob. Fifty 
years later, she 
still hangs on to 
that jacket 
which carries 
the ship’s lapel 
pin. 
“Oh I just 
could never let 
this go,” she says 
with a remem- 
bering glance as 
she slips the big, 
warm jacket on. 

Prior to leav- 
ing their native 
countries all war 
brides had to un- 
dergo physical 
tests to ensure 
they were hard! 


ip. But 


ide 


was nothing 
compared to 
what awaited 
them in their 
new land 

“I came from 
a large city 
where we had a 
maid that 
helped with 
everything to 
farm near 
Wilkie that had 
no water or elec- 
tricity,” recalls 
Ann. “It was a 
terrible time for 
me.” 

In addition to 
a lack of com- 
forts, she had to 
live under the 
same roof as her 
mother-in-law, a 
lady who made it quite clear from the outset 
she didn't think Ann and her child was the 
right choice for her son. 

“She made it so difficult for me,” Ann said 
with a glare in her eye that remains 40 years 
after the woman's death. “There were so 
many times I wanted to go home.” 

But she stuck it out, even convincing Bob 
to move a house on to the farm. He moved it 
into the yard beside his mother’s house, 
which wasn't a good choice. But Ann finally 
had her own home. 

In time she decided to rent a house a half 
mile from the family farm and although reluc- 
tant, Bob eventually followed. 

The Hawkins raised five children on the 
farm, a hard life for Ann who learned to han- 
dle all the tasks expected of a farm wife in- 
cluding hauling water, carrying in the wood 
supply, baking bread, raising chickens and a 
cow, and planting and growing food. 

“All kinds of things I never did before,” she 
points out. 

Ann admits she never knew what she was 
getting into when she came to Canada be- 
cause it wasn’t something the couple ever 
talked about. 

“I had been through so much during the 
war I didn’t think anything could ever hurt 
But Ann endured because, “Bob was a 

man.” 
She eventually took a j 


Wilkie hotel and later bu 


enough for the — 
for 


llenging one 


Bob and Ann Hawkins on their wedding 
mother’s napkin ring was the wedding band. 


ob as a cook ina 
len een 


day in 1945. Her 


Brides Association. Today she holds the post 
of association president. 

“So many of the girls ended up on farms 
also, experiencing a life they were not used 
to,” comments Ann. “We went through many 
of the same hardships.” 

Today the women get together for support, 
to talk about another time of their lives and to 
deal with the many changes they still face. 

“Most of us are widows now,” she says, 
talking about her own loss a year ago, six 
months shy of their 49th anniversary. 

“Of the 38 women in the district who be- 
long to the group only four still have their 
husbands,” she says as her eyes brim with 
tears. 

After years of harboring her feelings for 
her hard life in Canada, Ann says belonging 
to a group comprised of women who under- 
stand exactly how she feels, “has been good 
for me as its helped me to share things and 
get the negative things off my chest.” 


All Canadians serving overseas 
are volunteers. While the Cana- 
dian Navy helped clear the Atlan- 
tic of U-boats and the Canadian 
Air Force shot the Luftwaffe from 
the sky and bombed Germany’s 

istry, the Canadian Arm 
ed for beration of Europe. — 

When D-Day finally came, Cana- 
dian soldiers were in the first 
assault to reach France and | 
h b ck the b: An] 
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new life in southern Alberta beck- 
d Henry Heinen and his family 
Second World War. 


one 
after the 


Alberta move 
tough change 


g By STEPHEN RIPLEY 


EDR o o a 

As much as his country had suffered dur- 
ing the Second World War, Henry Heinen 
learned the true meaning of hardship when 
his family came to southern Alberta 40 years 


Set ce first two years were probably the 
worst of our lives,” recalls the principal of 
Immanuel Christian School in Lethbridge. 
“They were as bad or even worse than any- 
thing we had during the war.” 

Of course it was the war’s devastating 
legacy which had driven the Heinens from 
their middle class existence in central 
Holland in the first place. Heinen says it 
took more than a decade for-the country to 
fully recover from the effects of the plunder- 
ing Nazi hordes. 

‘The Germans had cleaned Holland out 
pretty good,” he explains. “More people died 
of starvation than in four years of war.” 

After a fruitless 10-year struggle to re- 
build their lives, the Heinens packed up 
their six children, including 13-year-old 
Henry, and emigrated to Canada in 1955. 
Amiving in southern Alberta, the entire fam- 
ily Went to work in the beet fields, spending 

first summer in a three-room shack 
withno water or electricity. < 

Thad hever seen a beet before in my life 
~it was a major adjustment,” admits 
Heinen. “We often though ‘Dad, why have 
You done this?’ ” 

The answer became clear a few years lat- 
«when the family gained a foothold in the 

"y industry near Picture Butte. It didn’t 
take long before the work ethic they had 
ticked up in the beet fields translated into a 
“useful business and a respected place in 
community. 


OAND & 
GRAVEL 
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Canadian liberation of Netherlands 
had lasting impact on Dutch children 


E By STEPHEN RIPLEY 


Childhood events often fade over time 

PHE PER touched by war certain 

ories live on i i 

PRAT ee more clearly into 
Í Herman Siemens and He Hein 

eight and three El a fe 
troops pushed the Nazis out of the 
Netherlands. Despite their relative youth, 
both men have vivid memories of the events 
which would change their lives in ways they 
couldn't imagine at the time. 

Siemens remembers seeing the 
Canadians from a balcony on his family’s 
house just outside Groningen in northern 
Holland. As the soldiers marched through 
the centre of town, his brothers and sisters 
all jumped on their bicycles anderode into 


4 
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The sight of Canadian troops marching into the Net} 


town to greet them. 

“I was too young and I wasn't allowed to 
greet them,” explains Siemens. 

Overcome with curiosity, he decided to 
walk into town and see for himself what all 
the commotion was about. To this day he re- 
members how impressed he was by the sight 
of the Canadian jeeps and tanks rolling 
down the street. 

“We were all so excited,” he recalls. “I re- 
ally didn’t know what it all meant.” 

Likewise, Heinen was a bit perplexed 
when his hometown of Buschoten was liber- 
ated several weeks earlier. 

“I can remember playing in the sand pile 
when the Allied planes flew overhead,” he 
says. “That's when everyone knew it was 
over.” 

Heinen also recalls how nervous his 


wa 


mother was during the Nazi occupation. It 
was for good reason since the family always 
had one or two fugitives holed up in the 
barn. As well, Heinen’s father worked in the 
Dutch underground, bringing in much-need- 
ed food from the north. To keep curious 
German soldiers at bay the children were 
trained to say their father wasn’t home, even 
when he was. Though barely a toddler at the 
time, Heinen still remembers how that mes- 
sage was drummed into his head. 

“We were told that line at an early age,” 
he says. “You always had the tattletales that 
would snitch on you.” 

Both men say they are fortunate not to 
have any more tragic memories. Though 
their families escaped the war relatively un- 
scathed, they were able to experience a little 
bit of history first-hand. 
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Sacrifice remains in hearts and minds of 


@ By DAVID PERLICH 


I had been living in Amsterdam for six 
months when I met the old woman on the 
tram. 

We were riding through the Dam Square, 
the spiritual heart of Amsterdam, and the 
sight of jubilation and triumph 50 years ago 
when the first Canadian tanks rolled over the 

obbled streets and the besieged inhabitants 
of Holland's capital knew they were at last 
free. 

Seeing me read an American newspaper, 
this little old woman came up to me and 
asked in halting English if I was American. 
When I told her no, I was Canadian, her face 
lit up into a huge smile. She grabbed my arms 
and shuffled back and forth on her feet in 
what looked like a little dance. 

Oh how she remembered the Canadians 
from the war. She told me she was from 
Zeeland in the south which was the first bit of 
the Netherlands to be liberated after five 
years under Nazi occupation. She remem- 
bered the candy which soldiers had thrown 
from the trucks as they stormed into the 
country. There were cigarettes and dancing in 
the streets. 

All this came pouring out of this small lit- 
tle lady in a rush, as though it were only yes- 
terday. 

Never, she said, would she forget what 
Canada had done for her and her country. 
And they were cute those soldier boys, she 
said as she gave me a little nudge in the ribs 
and a knowing nod of her head. 

I tried to think back 50 years to when this 
grandmother was a beautiful young woman 
and the Canadian soldiers were clean-cut 
men barely in their 20s. It must have been an 
incredible time. 

Not unlike most people my age, I knew 
very little about the liberation of The 
Netherlands by Canada during the Second 
World War. When that bit of history was cov- 
ered in my social studies class at Kate 
Andrews I paid little attention. But meeting 
this elderly lady on the tram and seeing her 
dance for joy 50 years after the fact sparked 
something in me. For the next year and a 
half, I tried to learn about Liberation Day and 
the ties between Canada and Holland, and it 
struck me how very linked we are. There are 
constant reminders of the Second World War 
all over Holland, from north to south and 
from Amsterdam right down to the smallest 
rural village. 

Like all travellers to that country I often 
found myself lost in a city I didn't know; on a 
street with an unpronounceable name. 
Wandering, trying to find my way around, I 
often came upon little gems of history. 

In cities such as Leeuwarden, capital of 
the northern Province of Friesland, I ran into 
streets with names like Canadastraat 


CMI 


Never forget the _ 
high price paid — 


for freedo 


(Canada Street) and MapleLeaflaan (Maple 
Leaf Lane). When I passed by the town hall I 
saw a plaque on which in both Dutch and 
English it told how on that spot in 1945 a 
Canadian general accepted the surrender of 
the German forces in the area. 

The names of these streets and the 
plaques made me feel very comfortable. So far 
from home it made me feel happy to see a lit- 
tle reminder of my country. 

To see if the people here have an apprecia- 
tion for the sacrifices of Canadians, you only 
have to walk through the Resistance Museum 
in Leeuwarden. There are huge displays de- 
scribing how the Canadians fought and died 
to liberate this part of the country. There are 
little newspapers left by the soldiers as they 
advanced. There are old ration tins with the 
names of familiar towns such as Kitchner and 
Edmonton on them. Uniform badges from all 
the units sit in testimony to our soldiers. 
Little Canadian flags, often scarred by fire or 
torn, are proudly displayed behind glass. 
Weapons of all sorts are lineup in neat little 
rows, showing the machines of death which 
were so necessary to free these people from 
their oppressors, 

While I was there a group of Dutch school 
children were being shown through the muse- 
um and small groups of adults were peering 
in at the various displays. I felt a strange 
sense of pride that the actions of my country, 
would carry through time. There is not a 
Dutchman alive who does not know the sacri- 
fice of Canada to give him his country back. 

Down in the far south, in the Province of 
Zeeland, where my little tram lady hailed 
from, I was given one of the most precious 
gifts I have ever received. I was staying in a 
bed and breakfast in Middleberg, a lovely 
town. The woman who ran the place single- 
handed served breakfast to the guests out of 
her own kitchen. Over coffee, I began to ask 
her about the war and the destruction of 
much of the city by Allied and Nazi bombing. 

It was here in Zeeland where Queen 
Juliana and the royal family were first able to 
return to their country, having lived in exile 
in England and Canada. When the Canadians 
pushed up into the Netherlands they liberat- 
ed a little toehold. It was into this tiny spot 
the prince was able to ride back into his coun- 


try in a Canadian jeep — a jeep which now sits | 
in the Soldiers Museum in the town of | 


Leiden. : 
In this way, my host told me, the local peo- 
ple felt as though Canada and her soldiers 
had given them back their monarchy. 
Suddenly my knowledgeable host stood up, 
and telling me to stay put, ran back into her 
kitchen. A few minutes later she came back 
holding a very delicate piece of stained glass. 
It was only the size of her palm, On the 
glass a little landscape had been painted. An 
army helmet sat on the ground and out of the 
top rose a flagpole. On this flew a Dutch flag. 


al $ 


ome 


In the upper left corner were the words, “Mel 
1940, Nederland in Oorlog” (May 1940, 
Holland in War). Along the bottom in a per- 
fect little line were the words, “Wel gebogend 
Niet gebroken” (Badly bent, but not broken). 

This, I was told, was a piece of handicraft 
done by the lady who had previously owned 
the house during the Second World War. It 
hung in a little window away from the street. 
It was a quiet bit of resistance by someone 
who could do no more. Even having made it 
could have cost this woman her life. 

When she died it was left in the house. For 
20 years the lady who ran the bed and break- 
fast had kept it. Now she wanted to give it to 
me, as a Canadian who was interested in the 
war, and who would appreciate what it 
meant. 

I certainly do and I have kept it with me 
always. 

Even in the various media in Holland I 
found references to Canada in the war. One of 
my favorite Dutch novels is called, For a 
Fallen Soldier by Rudi Van Danzig. It tells 
the real life story of a Canadian soldier after 
liberation. Also, while living in Amsterdam, 
there was a series on television which told the 
story of a young man born to a Dutch woman 
and a Canadian soldier he never knew. It is 
his story as he travels to Canada to meet this 
father. 

It seemed wherever I looked there was 
some aspect of Dutch life which bore testimo- 
nial to wartime ties to Canada. 

I have a passion for museums, and 
Holland is full with them. 

Each province has a little museum, dedi- 
cated to its history. During my time in the 


streets and live in our houses. 


“tara eere wie al 


| oF OUR LIBERATION has 


"Re, 


U hearty welcome 


4 to you, soldiers of the Allied Armies. 
Q Five years ago foreign troops overran our country. They came as 
usurpers and oppressors. We hated to see them walk through our 


Now again foreign troops march along our canals and enter our homes. 
This time they have come as our friends, as our 


liberator! 
welcome they are! All through these 
ited fc . We knew that one day 


Dutch 


country I tried to get to as many as possible 
In every one there was a display, or memorial 
to the Canadians who had fought and died. In 
some places it was simply a plaque, in others 
there were photos and newspapers with huge 
gray pictures of Canadian soldiers riding 
tanks and waving. Sometimes there would be 
a uniform, or a handgun, or arm badges. But 
everywhere there were displays. It really 
makes you proud to see how well Canadians 
are thought of. 

In the military museums the Canadians 
receive special attention. In one museum I 
visited there were dozens of Canadian vehi- 
cles — supply trucks, motorcycles, tanks and 
all the other bits of machinery necessary to 
wage war. All the various Canadian uniforms 
were on display — from kits to formal dress. 

The most amazing bit was the faithful re- 
creation of an entire Dutch town’s central 
square. Young girls danced with the soldiers 
while their parents looked on, smoked 
Canadian cigarettes and poured drinks for 
each other. Orange flags representing the 
House of Orange (the royal family) flew from 
storefronts and British and Allied flags also 
flew in this pageant of color. 

This whole display was not a little diora- 
ma but life size! 

In other museums small but no less impor- 
tant displays honored Canada; from entire 
jeeps to bits of shot-down aircraft. There was 
a display of Canadian uniforms and our flag 
flying overhead. Everywhere in the Second 
World War section Canada was the hero. 

On my visit there was special displays 
dedicated to the music of the liberation. 

(See Dutch, Page 23) 
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long, dark years we 
would come and — 
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Sacrifice lon 


gBy COLLEEN VALIN 


In 1945 Jaap Kok was a 14-year-old 
kenburg schoolboy in war-torn Holland. 
Witty years later he is spear-heading the 
„mmittee to recognize the return of 
“radian soldiers who played a role in liber- 

cee hia country from German occupation. 
at a child I saw the Canadians free my 
age and that was enough for my whole 
ye to bring these people honor,” he said in 
yent English during a telephone interview 
p his home a week before the arrival of 
à „adian guests 
Bii nii enbere everything about 
jiberation, from where he was standing 
on the school grounds when the last German 
jamb landed and killed several children, to 
geing his first Canadian — actually two — as 
they rode double on a motorcycle. 
at was also the first time I saw chewing 
m white bread and cigarettes,” he said, 

Kok also recalls the anger of his fellow 
vilagers toward the Germans who had tak- 
en everything from the people, and then the 
change that came over the community 
trough freedom. 

People went from being angry to flying 
our flag and celebrating,” he said. “It was a 
big party because we were liberated after 
five years.” 

He added at his village, not far from 
Amsterdam, Canadians are held in high re- 


“Canadians have a special place in our 
hearts because they were the ones who liber- 
sted our hearts,” he explained. 

Asa host community for a 50th anniver- 
sary celebration, Kok says there has been 
overwhelming support for the coming of the 
special guests. Within two days of putting 
out a call for people to open their homes as 
bed and breakfast accommodations, all 25 
returning veterans had a place to call home 
during their stay. 

“Everybody is looking forward to the 
Canadians’ arrival,” said Kok. “Of everyone 
we have asked to help or give wine or food 
toone has said no. Everybody is asking how 
much can they give.” 

Kok said the Spakenburg fire hall will 
Et a facelift for the celebration, as it is be- 
mg tumed into a Canadian home complete 
with music and traditional comforts. 

a Very village in our country was liberat- 

Someone different, like the British or 
i. 8,” he noted. “But for Spakenburg 
hy hos Canadians so they are very spe- 


Canal in fact, blocks of streets bear 
way e a names, changed after the war as a 
êy of showing honor. 
Batis p dion to the veterans from Picture 
Fh obleford, Coaldale and Lethbridge 
Warig e Selected for the KLM-Bridging the 
host go uvereary reunion, Spakenburg will 
ur special visitors. These include two 
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S ago worthy of special honor 


Photo courtesy of Public Archives of Canada 


Captain Crawford Smith, Perth Regiment, makes friends with Suzie Calder of Harderwijk, Holland - April 19, 1945. 


brothers of Emile Drapeau, a young 
Canadian soldier who perished trying to free 
Spakenburg long ago. Also, through persis- 
tence and theshelp of the Canadian Embassy 
and the Thank You Canada committee in 
Holland, two soldiers who were fighting be- 


side Drapeau when he was killed were locat- 


“We will have a special honor for Emile’s 
family and his friends,” said Kok, explaining 
their trips and entire visit will be compli- 
ments of the village. 


Kok, a 63-year-old merchant marine who 
has sailed all over world on Shell Oil 
tankers, is thrilled with the opportunity to 
show his appreciation to Canadian veter- 
ans, as are all the other residents of 
Spakenburg. 
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dian Club” 


Caen 
wind up 


a Northwest Germany. 
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There aren’t many maple trees 
in Europe but, for the past nearly 
two years, there have been plenty 
of Maple leaves. They have been 
copies of The Maple Leaf, Canadian 
Army newspaper which has fol- 
lowed Canadian troops from Naples 
to the Comacchio Plains, 
in France to the victory 
in West Holland and 


Now, The Maple Leaf has moved 
from Brussels to Amsterdam and 
produced its first issue in the Hol- 
land capital last Wednesday. It will EN 
| propably move only once more, to 2 


adian Army of Occupation. 


of a bomb-shattered prj 


from |in what was left of 


demolitions and Allied 
the home of the Neapc 
been kicked aroun 


leased to publish the following article, especially 

written for “The Liberator” by the Editor-in-Chief ”The Maple 
' Leaf”. We gladly welcome our colleague in Amsterdam. 
Germany for service with the Can- 


men that nad been corralled from 
various arms and branches of the 


army publication. The first edition 
literally staggered off the presses 
ting house 
ia Roma in 
what was left of Naples in Italy, 
January 14, 1944. Between German 
bombing, 
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A member of the Royal Canadian 
Legion bids Nobleford veteran Ed 
Sanderson goodbye on his trip to 
Holland last week. 


Canadian soldiers retur 


n to Netherlands 


50 years after liberating Dutch from Nazis 


@ By STEPHEN RIPLEY 


For 24 lucky veterans a wing and a prayer 
was all they needed to take them from their 
homes in southern Alberta to the country they 
helped liberate 50 years ago. 

The veterans left Lethbridge April 24 on a 
17-day trip to the Netherlands to take part in 
ceremonies marking the 50th anniversary of 
the end of the Nazi occupation on May 5. The 
trip was made possible by KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines, which donated 25 tickets as part of 
its 75th anniversary Bridging the World con- 
test. 

“We didn’t think we had a hope in Hades of 
getting this many tickets,” says Henry Heinen, 
who is accompanying the veterans on the trip. 

The airline received over 10,000 applica- 


tions from which it awarded 2,000 tickets to 
people all over the world. Groups from 
Montreal and Toronto were the only other 
Canadian recipients. 

“(KLM) thought it was a great idea to send 
some veterans,” said district sales manager 
Hans DeHaan. “Everyone over there is really 
thankful to the Canadians.” 

The airline is also donating the use of a 
tour bus in which the veterans will travel to 
various functions across the country. Heinen 
said the group will be billeted in his old home- 
town of Bunschoten-Spakenburg, which will 
roll out the red carpet for its Canadian visi- 
tors. 

“Tm really impressed with what they put 
together,” said Heinen, referring to the de- 
tailed itinerary his friends in Holland pre- 


pared for the visit. 

Among the highlights of the trip are visits 
to Canadian war cemeteries in Holterberg and 
Groesbeek-Nijmegan, as well as official libera- 
tion day celebrations in Bunschoten- 
Spakenburg. The veterans are also invited to 
take part in a parade marking the queen's 
birthday and a national celebration parade in 
which more than 12,000 veterans are expected 
to march. 

While the group is staying in Holland the 
flags of both Canada and Alberta will be flying 
outside the town hall in Bunschoten- 
Spakenburg. Heinen expected this to be only 
one of many special gestures the veterans will 
be treated to before returning home May 10. 

“To this day the Dutch are still grateful to 
the Canadians,” Heinen confirms. 


Dutch-Canadians prepare for appreciation day 


B By STEPHEN RIPLEY 


Dutch-Canadians living in southeastern 
Alberta will soon get a chance to personally 
thank many of the men who helped them es- 
cape Nazi bondage 50 years ago. 

On May 20 Picture Butte will host a World 
War Two Veterans Appreciation Day, which is 
expected to attract 1,500 guests, including as 
many as 500 veterans from across the region. 

“We want to re- 
member our fallen 
comrades and say 
“Thank-you 
Canada,” says John 
Van Der Heyden, 
chairman of the 
event's organizing 
committee. 

The day's activities will commence at 3 p.m. 
with a march from the Community Centre to 
the cenotaph in Lions Park for a commemora- 
tive service and wreath laying. Van Der 
Heyden says a number of organizations, in- 
cluding the Lethbridge Air Cadets and the 
Royal Canadian Legion pipe band, have 
agreed to take part in the parade. 

Waiting at the cenotaph will be representa- 
tives from the Fourth Degree of the Knights of 
Columbus, a group which only appears on spe- 

cial occasions, says Van Der Heyden. 

“Most people have never seen them,” he 
adds. “They will be in place as an honor guard 
at the cenotaph.” 

After a return march to the North County 
Recreation Complex, the program calls for a 
reception, followed by a banquet at 6 p.m. and 
a dance at 9:30. i 

Among the guests scheduled to speak at the 
banquet are Picture Butte Mayor Rick Casson, 


ce In O Market Group 


County of Lethbridge Reeve Eugene Wauters, 
Little Bow MLA Barry McFarland, Lethbridge 
MP Ray Speaker and Joyce Fairbairn. 
Also speaking will be Howard Branch, who 
will recount some of the adventures of the 24 
veterans who visited Holland for liberation fes- 
tivities earlier in the month. 

Although fund-raising for the event has 
been slower than expected, spokesman 
Herman Siemens expects the committee to ap- 

== proach its fund-rais- 
ing target of $25,000. 
Any leftover money 
will be donated to 
the War Amps and 
the Red Cross. 

“We still need 
more money but it’s 
coming,” says 
Siemens. 

As a legacy of the celebration the commit- 
tee will plant approximately 30 evergreen 
trees in Lions Park near the cenotaph. 
Committee member Roelof Scholten says the 
trees will measure two to three metres in 
height and will be placed in such a way as not 
to impede use of the park. : 

“We would also like to put up a plaque to 
commemorate the event,” says Scholten. 

Van Der Heyden hopes the celebration will 
follow in the footsteps of the festivities 10 
years ago which marked the 40th anniversary 
of the liberation of Holland. He says that event 
set the benchmark for future celebrations and 
helped the committee prepare for this year’s 
anniversary. 

“This will be a day for us to honor all the 
veterans who made the liberation of Holland 
possible,” he says. “If you don't have a ticket, 
don't wait too long.” 


Worldwide ex 
Market Grou 


sutton group lethbridge … 


Dancing in streets followed Po 


arrival of Allied troops 


(Continued from Page 5) 
after. There were 11 people in the house.” 
Mary's father had a secret radio hidden in 
the root cellar. On it he was able to listen to 
the Radio Free Orange broadcasts from 
London. But he was able to listen for only a 
few minutes at a time. The Germans would 
drive around with special trucks looking for 


=d that time Mary's mother had a maid. 
Unfortunately the maid talked too much and 
‚word got out there was a radio in the house. 
came to hunt for it but her fa- 


“a was able to get it out of the house and 


tpl i ily hid a youn 
t great risk her family hid a young 
; e e who had deserted his German 


work camp. He was just a stranger the family 


iia neighborhood,” recalls Mary, “just 


every d someone hiding.” 
about oae the liberation of her 


area. It was Sunday, Sept. 17, 1944 and the 
walking to a nearby village with 
Hea ej her grandmother when she was 
turned back because of the Allied invasion of 
~ thearea. 
| “J could see them,” she says of the para- 
chutes of the Allies. “The sky looked like it 
was full of black clouds.” 

The Allied ground forces arrived in anoth- 
er village called Veghei only five kilometres 
from Mary’s home. Although her area was 
still technically occupied by the Germans, she 
and a few friends were able to walk to Veghei 
for their first sight of their liberators; the 
Canadians. 

In Veghei she saw the tanks arrive in 
town, and waved and cheered. 

“I saw a big black guy (on a tank) and 
asked him for a smoke for my dad,” says 
_ Mary. “He gave me two big cigars and I was 

very proud to take them to my dad.” 

For the next few days the Germans were 
hiding in the nearby woods and there was 
heavy fighting around Mary's house. This was 
especially difficult as the Germans had taken 
over one of the family barns and were using it 
as a rest station. 

_ Forthe heaviest fighting Mary's family hid 
in their little bomb shelter. oe 

“We didn’t dare talk,” she says. “On the 

_ Friday morning a German officer came to the 
| house and Dad offered him a good breakfast 
. zak That way they wouldn't do damage to 


Afew days after Mary's area was freed the 
led troops arrived in John Bevers’ village. 
We could hear the tanks and shooting 
near the town centre,” remembers John. “In 
€ early morning (darkness) somebody 
mocked on the door and hollered from out- 
side to turn out the light. 


85 


Veterans, Your A Symbol 
Of National Pride! A 


ears of serving you. | 
Out history backs 
The Future Drives 


“The only light we had was one of those 
tea lights my mother had. She blew it out but 
the hot wax got all over her face and burned 
her. Then it got worse, so in the afternoon my 
mother sent me to town to see the family doc- 
tor to get some salve to put on her burns. 

“On the way back, I was a kilometre from 
home, I could hear the rumble of the tanks. 
The chief or the town police was walking in 
the middle of the road. He was wearing an or- 
ange armband and a little Dutch flag (show- 
ing he had been in the underground). 

“He told me to get off the road. It started 
to rain a little. I could see the tanks coming 
around on the road and they were driving 
very slowly.” 

“What I remember was the first 20 tanks 
were closed but after the tops were open and 
there were 80 to 100 more tanks and big 
trucks. They (the Canadians) were waving 
and they gave chocolate bars and all kinds of 
things. We were happy to see them. They 
were very friendly and looked as if they had 

Just as great a time as we did.” 

Mary Bevers also rémembers the 
Canadian soldiers coming by her place. 

“They wanted eggs and fruit, and threw 
out chocolate and cigarettes for for these,” she 
says. 

For the next couple of days there were 
public meetings and dancing in the streets. 
No one was working as the celebrations con- 
tinued. There were also parades and many 
memorial services in both villages. 

The Allies set up shop in the barn at 
John’s parents' farm. He remembers seeing 
men sitting around tables and large maps of 
the fighting area on the walls. 

Allied troops also visited Mary's parents’ 
farm. 

“We made friends with them,” she says. 
“Some came for regular visits. 

“You never thought some day you would go 
to their country. They came to visit just to 
have some family life when they were so far 
from home. We really liked them.” 

John and Mary are taking time on the 
50th anniversary of liberation to think about 
the Canadian troops who freed them. 

“Tt gives a good feeling that those were the 
men who came to free us; if it were not for 
them...,” Mary says with a shrug. 

“A lot of people paid the supreme sacrifice 
so we can enjoy what we have now,” John 
adds. “We certainly have not forgotten the 
people who paid that sacrifice. We will always 
remember them.” 

And there are no ill feelings at the Bevers 
household toward the Germans. 

“We love to go to Germany,” John says. 
“The people are really nice... The bad ones 
were SS and the Hitler Youth, but the ordi- 
nary soldier was just like any other soldier, he 


had to go.” 


us, ZI 
Us. _ 


a ae 


(Continued from Page 9) 
shaking his head, “Me!” 

With all the pretty girls around Slemko 
was able to meet a few. He has photos of sev- 
eral lovely young ladies in his memorabilia. 

“Of course they were young,” Slemko says 
with a smile, “But they will be in their 70s 
now; old ladies, grandmothers.” 

_ Asked if his wife minds him having the 
paea he says, “She doesn’t mind...she got 
e. 

One of the high points of the war for 
Slemko was a visit he paid to the newly lib- 
erated Amsterdam. He fondly recalls the 
dances held in the Canadian Club on the 
Dam Square. 

The war was winding down and many of 
the soldiers were sent home. Steve and two 
of his friends who worked in the office were 
left behind to finish up the paperwork and 
put everything in order. 

“But during that time all these cigarettes 
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st-war memories pleasant 


(for the departed troops) were coming in and 
what to do with them,” he says, throwing up 
his hands. 

What they did was pack them up in a duf- 
fel bag and sell them on the black market. 
With the money they took two weeks in 
Paris. 

“We lived like kings,” he says. 

“It was wine, women and song for a cou- 
ple of weeks anyway,” Slemko adds, showing 
off his collection of show programs and pho- 
tographs. 

On returning to Holland this year, 
Slemko thinks back over time. 

“For 50 years now they have enjoyed lib- 
eration and just want to thank us,” he says. 
“There are still enough of the old people who 
remember and appreciate what was done for 
them.” 

But memories fade over time. 

“After 50 years it is almost like a dream 
to me...,” Slemko says of the war. 


Dutch gratitude to Canadians 
extends across generations 


(Continued from page 20) 

Hundreds of pieces of sheet music were dis- 
played. Each had a title like, Here come the 
Canadians, or, Our Liberators! There were 
little boxes which played out the music; 


buy me a beer. I know in my heart this was 
his way of saying thank-you again. 

The saddest memorial to Canada I saw 
in my travels was in the town of 
Ootmarsum. Set in the Catholic cemetery of 


songs which were recorded in the heady this little town in the far east of Holland 
days of May, 1945. were two graves. The bright white stone 
There were even cheeky little songs marked where two Canadians had been laid 
about “Trece en zijn Canadese” (Trudy and to rest in the days of the war. These young 
her Canadian), making fun of the Dutch men, so far from home, were never to come 
girls who always seemed to have a_ back. 
Canadian soldier on her arm. They gave up their lives in a small town 
This was the music of happiness; of the across an ocean and half way around the 
joy of freedom. There was no sense of the world from those they loved. They died in a 
glorification of war but the celebration of land they didn’t know, for a people they had 
freedom. I met two old ladies at the display never met. 
and together we got caught up in the happi- Yet their graves are well maintained. 
ness and excitement of the music. The old And they lie in the middle of the cemetery, 
ladies sang along with the songs they knew, buried among those they tried to help. 


and told stories about how they mentioned 
liberation. 
In this way I was best able to understand 


I was born 24 years after the war ended 
but still, because of the bravery and sacrifice 
of Canadians before me, I was treated with 


what Canada’s liberation meant, and still kindness and generosity throughout this 
means, to these people. Everywhere I went country. 
in Holland — the local pub to my friend’s par- There are those in beatae Ae Jonne 


ents’ home — there was always ar man _ who the war to 

or woman who would B te Saree i d 

story. Just as people in North America re- grandpare. a 

member where they were at the time of the are told and retold. I once made an enemy of — 

Kennedy assassination, so each Dutchman a friend by pushing too hard the importance 

remembers wherg he or she was the first of remembering the war. But these people 

time they knew they were truly liberated. are eel inanity: AS Pegi hah en d 
Some were huddled at home; others were a d 

in the streets to welcome our boys. The sto- 

ries have common themes. N 

flag waving and the dancing 

There was great excitement 


st 
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e klokke dre at | 
V en ik, « | 
lan sa. Hoort ons 
Wiike dierbaar Wil- | 
helm or ted der vrijheid door de 
eeuwen heen. Hebt ge ook dien on- 
me n Uw keel gevoeld, toen wij 


eindelijk vrijuit ons volkslied er ae | 


schaamd voor onze ontroering, toen 
wij beseften niet alleen vrij te zijn, | 
maar ook te behooren als één man bij | 
dien vlag en dat aloude lied. En weer 
grijpt het oog dat beeld op straat, waar 
jong cn oud, rijk en arm elkaar in 
doizinnige vreugde getukwenscht. Heer- 
lijk beeld van eenheid, blijf! Vrij en 
gebonden, tot heil van ons land en | 
volk. Dan plotseling beseft ge, dat het | 


verlossingswoord niet alleen tot U is 
gesproken. maar ook tot onze Koningin |j 
ip Londen, onze Prinses. Haar Gezin, | 
tot alle gevangenen. onze eigen man- || 
nev. hier en buiten de grenzen. Er is 
even cen wrangheid, als ge denkt aan 
Indie. En het wordt geheel stil in ons, 


ngen. Och, wij hebben ons niet ge- ff 


A Toast To 
All Who Fought 
For Freedom 


FOUR A AGENC 


Wilhelmus van Nassauen 


Ben ick van Duyts hen bloet. 


Den vaderlandt ghetrouwe 
Blijf ick tot in den doedt. 
Een Prince van Oraengien 


Ben ick vrij onverveert. 


Den Coninck van Hispaengien 


Heb ick altijt gheeert. 


i| Capitulatie 


overeengekomen 


Alle Duitsche strijdkrachten 
in Noordwest-Duitschland, 
Nederland en Denemarken 
hebben gecapituleerd. Veld- 
maarschalk Montgomery 
heeft de verklaring der;capi- 
tulatie in ontvangst genomen. 

Helgoland in de Oost- 
friesche eilanden vallen onder 
het capitulatie-besluit, de 
Duitsche troepen in Noor- 
wegen echter niet. Ook troe- 
pen in Noord-Duitschland, 
die tegenover de Russen 
staan, wilden zich aan Mont- 
gomery overgeven; dit is ech- 
ter onmiddellijk geweigerd. 

De ‘capitulatie berust uitsluitend 
op een overeenkomst tusschen de 
bevelhebbers te velde der beide 
partijen, tusschen den commandant 
der Duitsche troepen in dit gebied 
en veidmaarschalk Montgomery. 
Welk aandeel admiraal Dönitz hier- 
in beeft gehad is niet bekend. 


‘ae 


Inmiddels is in Denemarken een — 


jee 


\ 


EE SSS 
1982 HONDA BIKE. FORE MORE informa- 
tion call 345-3406. (2-18) 


ee 
3 BEDROOM PLUS, STARTER HOME per- 
manently installed on own 50’ x 125’ corner 
tot. Fenced, well treed, new 8' x 10° storage 
building. $38,000. Offers. (403) 223-9056 
Taber. (3-19) 


ee 
16 WIDES, doubles, bungalows and biev- 
els, custom built to your design. Quality and 
value with a 5 year warranty. Best price 
uaranteed. Pleasant Homes, 403-962- 
238. 13-26 


en eee 
JANDEL HOMES - Edmonton's largest. 
1995 model showing and sale, May 5, 6, 7, 
1995. 16' wides, doublewides, modular 
homes. Gigantic savings. We pay the 
GST. 1-403-478-1404. 1-800-463-0084. 3 
1-1 


ABSOLUTELY TOP trade-in dollar paid for 
clean 12', 14', 16' or double wide mobile 
homes. Anywhere in Alberta. Call Ron 1- 
403-286-3510. 1-18 


IT'S TIME to move up, way up. Unique two 
storey Cape Cod style homes now avail- 
able. Explore the possibilities. Trades wel- 
come! Noble Homes, call collect 403-447- 
2333. 1-18 


RED DEER, Central Alberta Custom Homes 

otfer homes for all budgets. Also good 

selection of used homes. Starting as low as 

$33,000. Highway 2 South. 403-347-5566. 

1-18 

$39,900. BRAND NEW 3 bedroom, 2 bath- 
room home with fridge, stove, coverings, 
gas water heater, 2 X 6 construction, storm 
doors. Limited offer. Commonwealth 
Homes, Red Deer, 1-800-341-6675. 1-18 
INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY. Prime 
commercial property for sale in thriving cen- 
tral Alberta community. 640' X 340'. Call 
Hal Reid, 403-672-3107, Camrose, AB. 1-18 
CATTLE COUNTRY: 8 quarters in one 
block. Fenced/cross. Excellent water/grass 


supply. 1/2 mile off Highway 43, 5 miles 
east. Phone 403-778-4693. Box 132, 
Whitecourt, T7S 1N3. 1-18 


GOT A CAMPGROUND membership or 
timeshare? Weill take it! America's largest 
and oldest resale clearinghouse. Call toll 
free Resort Sales International at 1-800- 
423-5967. Also timeshare rentals needed. 
Call 24 hours a day. 1-18 


SASKATOON SEEDLINGS. Free informa- 
tion and catalogue. Order now for spring 
delivery. Three top producing varieties — 
quality guaranteed. To find out more call toll 
free 1-800-463-2113. 6-21 


YAMAHA, E-Z-GO, Club Car, golf cars. 

Gas, electric, new, used, reconditioned. 

Sales, service, warranty. Trades welcome. 

ey 403-279-2907, Edmonton SOES 
S 1-1 


CUSTOM CAPS, pens, t-shirts, jackets, 
glassware, etc. 3 with your 
company/farm/club logo. Promotional Cap 
Supply Ltd. - Serving Albertans since 1978. 
Orders by phone: 1-800-320-1025. 1-18 


60' X 90' X 14' FARM SHOP, straight wall, 
galvalum cladding, $19,975, Coloured 
Cladding, doors, windows, labour and freight 
extra. Master-Craft Buildings Systems Ltd. 
1-800-432-1836, Calgary 403-268-4117, a 
BUILDINGS FROM FUTURE - Q20 X 50 or 
S20 X 38 or A20 X 36, $5975., Q25 X 34 or 
S25 X 28 or A25 X 24, $5230.; Q30 X 44 or 
530 X40 or A30 X 38, $7626., including 
ends, sliding doors, GST and freight to 
Edmonton or Calgary. 1-800-668-5111.1-18 


EEE 
SAT., MAY 6 - 8:30 A.M. TO 4 P.M. 2017 - 
14 Street. Coaldale. Weather permitting, 
Table saw, kids clothes, toys, skates, boost- 
er seat, rims, wicker, misc, items. (1-18) 


Or Spar SS ee 
SS 
OKOTOKS COLLECTOR Car Auction, May 
26 and 27. We sold $100,000. more last 
year than the year before. Consign now! 1- 
403-938-4139, Box 430, Okotoks, Anae 
170. x 


AADAC 
COMMUNITY 
FUNDED PROJECTS 


Problem Gambling 


The Alberta Alcohol and Drug 
Abuse Commission is now 
accepting proposals for grant 
funding to community grou 
agencies in Alberta. Projeci 

be local in scope and deal 
research, prevention oF 
in relation to problem g 


Glassniied 
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1. FOR SALE 


Home For Sale 
(1977) 

See the Rest 
Then Compare 
625 Centennial Ave. 
Picture Butte. 
Large 4 bedroom, large 
lot, nice Cul Du Sac. 
Appointment to view: 


732-4935 


„HELP WANTED 


ee o a 
AIRLINE JOBS NOW HIRING $10 TO $25 
per hour. All positions both skilled and un- 
skilled. Excellent pay/benefits. Call 1-601- 
799-1362. Esxtension A 614 - 24 hours. 3) 
(2-1 


dn i a a T 
THE ZAMA Recreation Society requires a 
summer lifeguard/instructor. $8./hour, 
accommodations provided. May 23 - end of 
ANES (dates negotiable). Fax resume: 
403-683-2384, 403-683-2228. Deadline: 
May 31, 1995. 2-19 


PIG IMPROVEMENT (Canada) Ltd. is cur- 
rently looking for people to supervise differ- 
ent areas of large scale hog facilities. Seri- 
ous experienced people on % need to apply. 
Full benefit package. lease submit 
resumes to: Gordon Westley, Pig Improve- 
ment (Canada) Ltd., Box 266, Acme, AB, 
TOM 0A0. Fax 403-546-4179. No phone 
call please. 2-19 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER SUPERVISOR 
required for Co-op home centre, lumber vol- 
ume $1,750,000./year. Full benefits. Back- 
ground in building materials, estimates, and 
construction required. „Responsibilities: 
Selling home package’) building needs, 
assisting contractors/home builders, and 
after sale customer service. Applications: 
R. Rae, Manager, Eastalta Co-op Ltd., 
Wainwright, AB. Phone 403-842-4181, fax 
403-842-4355. 2-19 


CEN 
SELF-SERVE A&W Restaurant accepting 
applications for immediate employment and 
summer months for kitchen and counter 
help. $6. starting. Accommodation $5/day- 
Reply to: Box 2307, Jasper, AB, TOE 1E0. 
403-852-4930. 1-18 


gt Nee 
HEAVY EQUIPMENT field mechanic 
required for logging. Welding experience 
preferred. Wages commensurate with 
experience. Phone: Double B Logging Ltd., 
403-778-8838; fax 403-778-8839, White- 
court. 1-18 


mie een 
INDEPENDENT AGENT required to sell ad 
space to business owners in small commu- 
nities. Established company. Fantastic 
commission. Contact: Mr. Gater, Brent- 
wood Screenprint, BC. Phone collect: 604- 
270-8292 or fax 604-270-3432. 1-18 


7. OPPORTUNITIES _ 


ne 
HOTEL FOR SALE, 40 miles northeast of 
Edmonton. Recently renovated. Would 
consider D6 or D7 Cat tor partial payment. 
Phone 403-398-2630. 1-18 


UNIQUE home-based advertising franchise 
patent pending parking meter signs. Invest- 
ment $15,000. - $30,000. Further informa- 
tion: Dave MacKay, Franchise Coordinator, 
Ad-Street Signs, 506-635-8705; fax 506- 
635-8869. 1-18 


re en ee 
GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE PRO- 
GRAMS. Government aid, assistance, 
grants and loans money available. For your 
new or existing business. Call 1-800-505- 
8866. 1-18 


oe Oe T 
FOOD CONCESSION. Non-oil french fry 
machines. Perfect for open kitchens, deli- 
catessens, fairs, rodeos, etc. Rent/pur- 
chase. Kim 403-487-1091, weekdays, 
Edmonton. 1-18 


TAKE THE HASSLE out of vehicle shop- 
ing. Drive a new vehicle of your choice. 
hy buy? Nothing down! Payments from 
$275./month O.A.C. Phone ERICE a 


CORSINI FASHION. Run your own busi- 
ness. Anywhere in Canada. Affordable 
designer silk clothing. A position of pres- 
tige. Make money full-time or part-time. 
@ Free information 1-800-567-5760. 1-18 


SS UR AN A 
FAST FOOD OUTLET - Whitecourt! Excel- 
lent location on Highway 43 in the town of 
Whitecourt. 2,000 sq. ft., 3 year old building 
on approx. 1/2 acre of land. Building is very 
brightclean. Seats 46. (Can be expanded). 
Ample parking. Phone 403-778-3841. 1-18 


MAJOR CANADIAN FINANCIAL firm is 
seeking to hire agents with previous finan- 
cial background or related experience in 
your local areas. Further information call 

on 403-269-2900. 1-18 


BAKERY. Profitable, established 40 years, 
growing central Alberta town, leased 
premises, steady gomg in sales. Call Dan, 
ReMax Mountain View, 403-234-0714, Cal- 
gary. 1-18 


Ie eee 
NETWORKERS! Want to expand your 
income to match your dreams? Brand new 
Canadian company with proven consumable 
products with binary marketing plan. 
Launch Apr. 1/95. 403-962-0084. 1-18 


STRATUS SHOW AND DANCE BAND - 
Funny? Absolutely. Outrageous? Occa- 
sionally. Entertaining? Always! Great 
dance music too! Side splitting clean come- 
dy. Any occasion - anywhere - anytime. 1- 
800-230-6054. 1-18 


BUYING SPRUCE, pine or fir, standing or 
decked. 403-499-1842 or 403-331-3940. 
4-20 


WANTED TO RENT pasture for approxi- 
“mately 50 cows. Preferably supervised. 
Phone 403-374-3823, 403-374-2311, 
ZENE o e L 


Daysland, AB. í 1-18 


EXPERIENCED PUMPJACK personnel for — 


Provost area. Serious enquiries only. 


Phone Wayne or Ken 403-7 
403-753-6092. 


RETAIL ROUTE SALES. Schwan! 
Ltd, expanding in Alberta. Route 


ties, salariet Ji 


3-2729, 
4 


or commission. 
information call 1-800-661-5873. 


ASSOCIATES WANTED for 
Earn top commissions, bon 
marketing legal protectio 
market. Meetings - E 
May 2 - 6. Elsie, 
PUBLIC WORKS: 
tion. Qualifications: 

ivers 


Phone: 345-3081 Coaldale 
732-4045 Picture Butte 


Classified Deadline, 4:00 p.m. Thursday 


Classified Advertisements: $5.50 for 25 words, each additional 
word 22 cents each, for each week of insertion 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADS MUST BE PAID FOR IN 


ADVANCE OF INSERTION 
CLASSIFIED INDEX 
For Sale ......... eaten ee 1 belan B ser A 


Found........ nrden 
Give Away „.nssesessns. Ln roth 
Personal ............ 
Announcement 
In Memoriam ..... 
Card of Thanks ............ fe 20 
Farm Section 


For Sale/Rent 
Help Wanted … df 
Opportunities … milf 
Work Wanted … … 8 


Wanted To Buy .. 
Wanted To Rent … E 
Tenders Wanted … 12 
Notice ......neees00.. raene Ero .13 


For Sale .......... dla 
For Rent........ El) 
Work Wanted 
Wanted … 


THE MYSTERIES of life, love and dreams 
revealed by professional psychic. Call now! 
1-900-415-3297 ext 113. $2.95 per minute. 
Infoservice/Studio City, California 213-993- 
3366. Touchtones only. 18 and over only. 


BREE CLE ee ALN ee aet i 
PAST LIVES, dreams and soul travel. Dis- 
cover your own answers to questions about 
your past, present, and future through the 
ancient wisdom of Eckankar. Experience it 
for yourself. For free book, call 1-800- 
LOVE GOD, ext. 401. 1-18 


CRIMINAL RECORD? Pardon Help-Line 
(403)940-6887 (24 hours). Free informa- 
tion. "Canada wide service." $149./par- 
don/U.S. waiver. Confidential. Government 
nonprofit society #50435636. Money back 
guarantee. 1-18 


SE Eee 
CAMELOT INTRODUCTIONS - Profession- 
al matchmakers. We can find someone 
right for you. We have attractive, successful 
singles all over Alberta. 1-204-467-9634, 
Box 137, Rosser, MB, ROH 1E0: 1-18 


Se De Vase E aa 

CRIMINAL RECORD? Canadian pardon 

seals record. U.S. waiver. Removes risk of 

arrest and deportation. Immigration infor- 

mation for travel, employment, business 

op ounie - CPLC hot line LOO 
$ 1- 


ELECTRICITY 


Solar Powered, 
Battery Charges, 
Maintainers, 
For ALL your 
R.V. and 
Vehicle Needs 


345-2261 
328-8942 


ANNUAL REDWATER Town-wide Garage 
Sale, May 13 - Rain or shine. Prizes and 
specials sponsored by Redwater Lions 
Club, supported by Redwater Chamber of 
Commerce. 1-18 


TRUCK RAFFLE 1995 F150 XLT Extend 
cab 4 X 4, many extras. Cash prizes 
$2000., $1500., $1000., $500. Tickets: E.l. 
AG Society, Box 1092, Brooks, AB, T1R 
1B9. 1-403-362-2262, fax 1-403-362-7696. 
$10. or 3/$25. Draw June 10/95. 5000 
sales.  Visa/Mastercard. Licence 
#R118244. 1-18 


UNIQUE FUND RAISING! Tired of selling 
Chocolates and raffle tickets. Big dollars for 
clubs, organizations. Mystery dinner theatre 
rentals. No experience necessary. Call 
Elaine 1-403-84: 35. 1-18 


DISTILL YOUR OWN water or? Complete 
simple plans for portable still. Send $12., 
cheque or money order to: Nantuckett 
Trading, Box 1197, Nanton, AB, TOL 1R0. 
Includes shipping and handling. 1-18 


VG ee a a 
GIFT BUYING PROBLEMS? Let our 1995 
world of products catalogue. Put a smile on 
your face. 200 full cofour pages displaying 
over 3500 quality items. There's something 
for everyone. We will credit the cost of your 
catalogue towards your first order over $20. 
To receive your personal copy please send 
$4.50, cheque/money order to: Leading 
Edge Marketing International, 3719 - 98 St., 
Edmonton, AB, T6E SN2. 1-18 


In honor of the 

| 50th Anniversary of 

| | Joe & Betty Juris, 

| their children and grandchil- 

dren cordially invite all fami- 

ly and friends to an open 

| pouse reception 

| | Sunday, May 7th, 1995 
| at the Picture Butte 

nity Centre between 

p.m. and 5 p.m. 

gifts by request please, 


